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In this Part of the Arnt-Journat we resume its character as it was previous to the absorption of so much space by the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Universal Exhibition. 











That Catalogue has been concluded, we hope and believe, to the entire satisfaction of our Subscribes ay 
only Illustrated record of the great event, and cannot fail to be interesting to the Public generally, and very 
Manufacturers and Artisans, not in England alone, but on the Continent and in America. 


The present Part contains a large number of Wood Engravings to illustrate the several subjects treated, and Thre 
Engravings on Steel. With the Part for January, 1869, we shall resume the issue of Engravings from Works on 
ture ; and have arranged for many “ novelties” on subjects connected with Art, and of interest to the general reader. 


It is unnecessary to say that the Editor and the Publishers will continue to manifest the energy in every departme 


. of 
of the Ant-Jounnat that has established its position as the only adequate representative of the Fine Arts and the Ams 
Industry and Manufacture. 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer's name and address, but we PAY 


attention to anonymous communications. 
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m. Office of the Editor of the Ant-Journat is 16, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where all Editorial communications 
to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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Us The Pruprictors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Europe 
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LonpoON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1868. 


THE PICTURE-GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE, 
ST. PETERSBURG. 





CuapTer I. 
“RT had reached the highest point of great- 


64) . 


4J\s ness in the southern and western States of 









¢: 4°+ Europe, and had fallen almost into the condi- 

/ ~\ tion of decadence, ere it found even the least 
its 4) footing in those vast territories over which 
we }~/ the dynasty of the Romanoff family has for 
es <? more than two centuries held dominion. 


@ WA During the reign of Michael Romanoff (1613 
\“as’'4 to 1645) Russia, which had hitherto been re- 

rded as a barbarous and semi-Asiatic country, began to assume 
its proper rank among European States. Peter, who occupied 
the throne from about 1689 to 1725, elevated his subjects in the 
scale of civilisation, and earned for himself, notwithstanding his 
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Fine Arts founded by her predecesso: Elizabeth; and in 1788 
she caused to be erected the present edifice, a handsome structure 










i AITY her own literary pursuits,—for 
of the Roman Doric order, built fi the designs of the Rus- learned, as well as to carry out own 
sian architect Kahesiney. Secon of "having for her own ‘atherine left behind her several publications of no mean repute, 
<\\, Pll Nay . a ae eee ¥ 


interruptions © 
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many acts of cruelty and tyranny, the titles of the Great, and the 
Father of his Country ; his genius and his vigorous, wise, though 
stern, government, placed Russia on a level with the first powers 
of Europe. But it devolved upon Catherine II. (1762—96) to 
lay the foundation of those peaceful arts which enrich and ennoble 
a people, and which teach them that true greatness consists not 
in the strength of their armies nor the extent of their conquests, 
but in the cultivation of whatever will advance their moral con- 
dition, their intellectual power, and their personal happiness. 

The Czarina Elizabeth (1740—62), daughter of Peter the Great, 
by his Livonian peasant-wife, Catherine, founded at St. Peters- 
burg the first Russian Academy of Arts. The reign of her imme- 
diate successor lasted only six months, when he was dethroned 
by a conspiracy, cast into prison, and died a week afterwards, by 
poison or strangulation it is supposed. Catherine II., his wife, 
was called to the throne by the unanimous voice of the people 
and the army. She was a woman of masculine understanding, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous as to the means she employed for 
carrying out her policy, whether of territorial aggrandisement or 
of social reforms, but her reign was one of yast benefit to her 
subjects. Catherine has been described as the great regenerator 
of Russia after Peter, but with a more enlightened mind, and 
under more favourable circumstances. During her reign the 
courts of judicature were placed on a sound and equitable basis, 
the condition of the serfs, or peasants, was ameliorated; schools 
adapted to all classes of the community were established; towns, 
docks, arsenals, banks, and manufactures, were founded by her; 


literature and the Arts were encouraged; artists and men of 


science and of letters were invited into the kingdom to aid in the 
great work of civilising her enormous empire. lew sovereigns 
have ever done more for the good of their people than did this 
handsome, clever, bold, and resolute ruler, at whose instigation, 
it is alleged, her husband lost both his throne and his life, in 
consequence of their frequent disagreements, and especially because 
he appeared desirous of repudiating her almost as soon as he 
succeeded to the government of the empire. 

In 1764 Catherine commenced a reform in the Academy of the 
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THE HEKMITAGE, 8T. PETERBSBU KG. 


lace where she could escape from the cares and 


cn ae 6 her high position to enjoy the society of the 
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—she erected, in 1755, the palace known , emnets , — —iiar 
as Tue Hermirace, the principal archi- ' women yd ae , Ae originally Cou 
tect of which was a Frenchman, Vallin ; ‘ | of the ¢ resembled More a pei; _ 
de la Mothe, or Lamotte, as his name is ee ; ‘al. time of Louis XV. than an j 
Je - wy perial palace; it has since 4 
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HELENA FOL RMENT, 
Peter P. Rubens, 
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ion,® th it must be admitted that its architectural 
ome om po of the highest character. To the Czarina’s 
ou at the Hermitage were invited all of her nobles, warriors, 
ministers, and other men of eminence whom she could draw into 
‘t as the centre of intellectual attraction. In order to place her 
ests at perfect ease with herself and each other, Catherine drew 
os code of ten rules, which they were expected implicitly to 
follow. An imperial document so curious deserves to be recorded 
here:—1. Every one is to lay aside, on entering, his title and his 
rank; also his hat, and especially his sword.—2. All pretensions 
on account of superiority of birth, pride, and all similar senti- 
ments, must likewise remain at the door.—3. Be merry ; never- 
theless, neither break nor waste anything.—4. Sit down; remain 
standing ; walk ; do what it pleases ie without paying attention 
to any one.—5. Talk moderately, and not in so loud a tone as to 
annoy others.—6. Discuss without anger, and with liveliness.— 
7. Banish all jong os yawning, so that you may not cause 
ennui in others, nor be accused of it by any.—8. Innocent games 
proposed by a member of the society ought to be accepted by the 
rest.—9. Eat quietly and healthfully; drink with moderation, so 
that each one may depart steadily.—10. Leave quarrels behind 
you on arriving. That which enters into one ear should pass out 
ut the other before you step over the threshold of the doorway. 
Such were the regulations to which the guests of the Hermitage 
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were expected to conform; the Ozarina herself set a signal 
example of obedience to her own laws; easy, affable, smiling, 
she soon forgot the dignity of the monarch while retaining the 
graces of the woman. The palace was decorated with much 
elegance, in the French style, and was filled with a thousand 
objets de luxe which Madame de Pompadour, then the reigning 
favourite of the French court, had called into fashion. Catherine 
had caused to be manufactured for her, at the royal establishment 
of Sévres, porcelain of the most exquisite and costly kind, and 
procured from the most famous /ubricunts of France furniture, 
marble ornaments, tapestries, and hangings. And yet when 
architects, decorators, and others, had comaleted their respective 
labours, she had the discernment to perceive that something was 
still lacking—that something was—Pictures. 

But where were pictures to be found in Russia? The agents 
of the Czarina might have traversed the vast empire from Finland 
to the Crimea without discovering a single painting worthy of a 
place in the palace of their sovereign. Catherine, y Semen 4 was 
determined to overcome every obstacle to the attainment of her 
wishes, and, accordingly, employed persons in the chief cities and 
towns of Europe to notify to her any opportunity of purchasing 
paintings of a high class which might present itself. The first 
occasion of this kind was in 1768, when she bought of the heirs 





of Count de Briilh, prime minister of Augustus III., King of 
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CHARGE OF CAVALRY. 
(P. Wourermans.) 


Poland, a portion of the valuable collection formed by that distin- 
guished connoisseur. For the sum of £12,000 the Empress 
secured a number of fine pictures of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, in which the Count’s gallery was very rich. At the pre- 
sent time these works would realise double or treble the price 
that Catherine paid for them. A few years afterwards the collec- 
tion at the Hermitage was enriched, by a fortunate negotiation, 
with the fine collection belonging to the Baron de Thiers. This 
acquisition cost the Empress about £17,800—by no means a large 
Sum, even at that time, if we bear in mind that the paintings 
included notable examples of Raffaelle, Correggio, Giulio Romano, 
Sebastian del Piombo, and other great Italian masters. Still 
later a most valuable addition was made to the above by the 
purchase of the Houghton collection. ‘ England,” says Dr. 
Naagen, in his “ Art-Treasures of Great Britain,” ‘‘ was destined 
to sustain another grievous loss of works of Art. In the year 
1780 the gallery of paintings belonging to Sir Robert Walpole, 
at Houghton Hall. which was very considerable both in extent 
and value, was sold for £30,000 to the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, and is now one of the most important parts of the imperial 
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ser ks v are indebted to M. Armengaud, of Paris, for the illustrations that appear in this 

- “rep papers, and which were published by him in a costly and valuable work entitled 
#9 Sraleries Publiques de l'Europe.” 
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gallery in the Hermitage. A number of capital works by Rubens 
and Vandyke were thus lost to England. A collection. too, of 
eighty antique works of sculpture, belonging to Mr. Lyle Brown, 
mostly collected at R.me by the well-known English banker, 
Jenkins, from the Barlerini Palace and from recent excavations, 
went in the same manner to St. Petersburg.” 8 ats 

From time to time, whenever a sale occurred in Paris or 
Amsterdam, some agent of the Empress was present to secure 
any pictures of merit, so that at the period of her death, in 1796, 
she had accumulated in the galleries of the Hermitage no fewer 
than 1,383 works, more or rp My ane when she ascended the 

ssessed none of any importance. 

The pai of Catherine added new treasures to those already 
collected. In 1814 Alexander I. purchased, for a very large sum, 
thirty-eight pictures that formed a part of the collection of the 
Empress Josephine at Malmaison; and in 1819 the Emperor 
Nicholas became the possessor of the collection formed by Queen 
Hortense; and thus, by the purchase of entire galleries and of 
single specimens, the Hermitage now contains nearly 1,700 paint- 
ings, a large number of which are of the highest quality. 

Any remarks upon the engraved pictures introduced here, 
Rubens’ ‘ HELENA tae 1g eae W ee ‘CHARGE OF 
AV Me 2 o the succeeding chapter. 

CAVALRY,’ must be deferred t oe ae! 



























































































SELECTED PICTURES. 
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FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION, OF | 


MR. MORBY, LONDON. 
ARMING THE YOUNG KNIGHT, 


Wy. Yeamés, A.R.A., Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 


Amono the younger artists of our school 
who have early~‘‘won their spurs”—to 
borrow a’ phrase suggested’ by the title of 
his picture here engraved—few have been 
(ticker at reaching Academic honours than 
Mr. Yeames, who, nevertheless, has shown 
himself quite worthy of * the distinction 
accorded to him. His works hitherto have 
been far fromm numerous, but what he has 
done are so good that we were glad to see 
his merits recognised when the Royal Aca- 
demy, in 1866, elected him an Associate. 

A young cadet, or ensign, ‘or volunteer, 

utting on his uniform for the fifst ‘tie, 
is, with us, a very commonplace affair, and 
is simply:a question of the military tailor ; 
but.equipping a knight in his coat-of mail, 
with all its accompaniments, in the days of 
chivalry, was a different, process altogether, 
requiring the skill of the armourer to fasten, 
and riyet, and make all complete. Here 
we have a young knight being thus in- 
vested, probably"for the first time, as his 
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THE PROPOSED MINISTER FOR 


THE. FINE ARTS. 


THE question of the institution of a 


| Minister of Architecture, Science; and Arts”’ 


is one of too seridtis importance to be dis- 
posed of by the chances‘ of debate, or the 
casual retnatksof membersof thelegislature. 


'It°is ohe intimately connected with the 


positién Which England will | heréafter 


/ maintain in “Art, both as compared with 


' phrase. 


relatives are gathered round him to assist, | 


and also, no doubt, to welcome the yet 
untried warrior with a smile of approval. 
He is evidently the elder son.of the family, 
on whom it devolves to maintain the honour 
of his house. His mother, in the dress of 
a widow, seems just to haye entered the 
apartment, and lays her hand lovingly on 
the youth's shoulder as she looks at him 
with deep interest, as does also the younger 
of two girls, his sisters, the elder of whom 
kneels to fasten his sword-belt, while the 
armourer is busy adjusting the greaves. 
The youngest member of the family group, 
a handsome little fellow, and an embryo 
knight probably, has taken his brother's 
hélmet from the table, and waits with it 
in his hand till the future wearer is ready 
to receive it. ; 

The disposition of the respective figures 
is good, and the story is well told through- 
out; but the young knight stands un- 
gracefully in the panoply of war; the iron 
or steel suit in which he is encased is a 
novelty, and he has yet to learn how to 
adapt himself easily to its unyielding quali- 
ties. Mr. Yeames, we think, has made a 
mistake in the arrangement.of.the youth's 
hair ; as it is, it helps to give him a scared 
look and a feeling of general uncomfort- 
ableness that are not agreeable, The 
“farming” takes place in an afiartment’ of 
a fine old baronial mansion. 

The laws of chivalry, when this remark- 
able system ‘appertaining to a half-barbaric 
age was in full vigour, imposed on a can- 
didate for knighthood duties requiring ‘no 
little self-restraint as well as tests of his 
moral courage. Probably the most severe 
trial, as regards the latter, to which he 
was often, indeed gerierally, compelled to 
submit himself, was that called “ The Vigil 
gf Arms ;” it was the last required’ of’ kim, 
and was usually"undertaken the evening 
nat, his publié admittance into the order. 
pretty py baptism and listening to a 

y, the young man was arrayed in 
armour and ordered to keep Watch and 
ward, without companions, in ‘the church 
during the whole night; and in’ those 

us days, when ghosts revisited 


superstitic 
the earth, this was considered no light 
) Pass through. 


orde al te 
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er Confession and priestly absolution, | colonies. 
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other Eufopedn nations, and as a self- 
respecting afid .self-éducating State, The 
practice of * foreign Governments, ‘more 
noted than our own forthe care which they 
are accustomed to deyoté'té public culture, 
may therefore be compared with our own 
with no small advantage? 

The expréssion made use of by the advo- 
cates of the scheme is unhappy. Architec- 
tire, Sciertce, and Arts, is a pleonastic 
What is architecture-if not an 
Art? Nor is this merely a-verbal criticism, 
for the difference between.a Minister.for 
Architecture, and a Department, or even a 
Ministry, for Science and for Arts, is wide 
and important. The first might be regarded 
as an impertinence, the’ second as an 
essential. It is necessary to have clear 
ideas as to what we require. 

The strong feeling so long predominant 
in this country, which regards with extreme 
jealousy all administrative interference with 
any subject that has not been prescriptively 
handed over to the Government, appears 
to be rapidly on the decline. The opposition 
which was raised to the introduction of 
the organised police-force would scarcely 
be credited by those whose memory does 
not reach to the time of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure. But what has had the “most 
effect. on public opinion has been the 
contrast presented by the cheap, rapid, 
and admirably efficient service of the Post 
Office, to the wasteful, blind, and profligate 
management of the greater number of the 
English railways. The result of the ex- 
perience of the past quarter of a century is 
at least thus far clear. Such a question as 
that of Government interference with Art- 
education can. now be dealt with on its 
merits, instead of being summarily dismissed 
as contrary to the genius of the constitution. 

As a question, then, of advisability, we 
may gain some light from the practice 
and the experience of our neighbours. In 
the first place, this practice is sufficiently 
accordant’ with what may. be called. the 
primd, facie state of the case to show that 
the appointment of a aminister of the first 
rank, such as a Secreta 
purposes of Scienceand Art, is altogether out 
of the question. To our five principal'Secre- 
taries of State are added, in fact, although 


not in‘name,'a Minister of Justice (and to 


some 6xtent of Religious Worship) in the 
Lord Chancellor; a Minister of Marifie: in 
thé First Lord of the Admiralty, a Minister 
of Finance, and something like an incipient 


Ministry of Commerce, and another of | 


Public Works. In the ten great departments 
of the Government ‘there is one, namély, 
the Indian Government, peculiar to ‘our- 
selves, as being of too much magnitude to 
be grouped with the administration of the 
These ten ministries—or nine 
exclusively of India—have'to be compared 
with ten ministers in Imperial France, with 
the samie number ih Prussia, with seven 
in Austria, besides the three aulic chan- 
celleries, with nine in Italy, with thirteen 
in Russia. In none of these administra- 
tions does there exist a Minister of Art, 
properly so called. In France, the direction 


| of Beaux-Arts forms a division of the tenth 





ry of State, for, | 


| ministry, that* of the: Maisén-de:? Kinet 
| et des Beatix= Arts. In Prustia o " 
affairs, public instruction,’ and’ tease 
are ‘placed under the charge of the same: 
minister. In Italy, public worshipisslaaa. | 
under the guardianship of the Miniae af 
Justice, and public instruction: forms. 
separate ministry. -In Russia;thedi 
of ‘the Académie Impérial dex ‘Beak 
forms one of the twelve departments: 
‘Ministere de la Cotir.> In Bavariapty 
we* naturally ‘turn for a specimen of 
most-detailed, and’ probably the me 
céssful -attempt to *nationalise +4 : 
Diréction’ Centrale -pour'les Arteles a 
et? T Intstruction* beng a departments : 
fourth ministry, the Ministere déRIn : 
pour les affaires: du- Culteret der? Tneteut tt 
and consists of ‘six sections, eunishige i KS 
Academy of Sciences, the General Cone 
servatory of the Scientifie Qollestions 
the State, the Court ‘and »State: - 
the Academy of Arts, the Cetitral @ 
of Pictures, the Royal Foundrysaddethe - 
National Museum, - It .is. to:the prillight’ Hf 
| little capital of Munich, therefore, thatwe~ [fe 
must turn for dn‘ example of the ino - 
thoughtfully organised method of dealifig 4 
with Art by the State. eke oS 
In no civilised State, whether we regan 
the great military empires, or those amalle 
realms, such as Holland and Belgium, i 
which what are called constitutional prin- 
ciples are most actively and industfioully — a 
carried out, does there exist a ‘a ye 
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25 


Art. . On the other hand, in h 
civilised State is the subject of the educatig 
of the people, in Art as well as in Stienge, 
considered foreign to the duties of the 6 
vernment; and when we find that und 
circumstances of such wide historic differ- 7 
ence the general distribution of thefune ions 
of the administration is almost evetywher 
so closely similar, we are justified in 
ing the interference of the English Got f 
ment with our artistic institutions 98,8, 
question merely of time. What congerm 
us is, that such interference, when if ta 
lace, should be wisely and appropri 
irected. oF 
The limits of the different. governme 
departments are not rigid. To @ gre 
| extent they must depend on special nat 
| Positiont: Thus with us, the regu 
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far as it has been attempted, of ails ’ 
| has depended not on the Depastme 
| Public Works; but on that of Coma 


| The’ Post Office is a separate depa 
| The charge of the telegraph 
“every reason to suppose, be added tos! 
of the Post Office. That, sooner oF, 
an efficient control of ‘the railway Te 
LF very of roads, rivers, ‘an 
will follow, ap to us to be und 
‘able? To’the charge of a Ministerof i 
Works, taking cognisance of these depart: © 
ments, and ‘probably ‘als6 of oat pag 
harbours, ‘an "lightioubes eS 
the metropolis ard ‘larger ou 
naturally T omiraittal t would-be 
an officer that we should ndtufal 
the protection of our stréets fromm aisng . 
| ment, whether by thie bad tast®-of- prs ¥ 
| subscribers to works of inartistic chavacter, 
or by the grasping innovations of th Lpeif 
way companies. — >.<. se 
There remains & group P : a 
that would gain‘in every way | e 
placed in definite subordination ‘to Re . 
sponsible and competent head. J 
the Library of the British Money = 0 
in spite ‘of great defects—notably. eh 
want of a rin - - 
does so much. for literature.and for er ) 
Secondly may be ranked the a ich | 
y ver we in and Antiquities, part 0 ! 
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is now buried in cellars in Bloomsbury, 
and for which we have such noble and 
neglected materials. Third is the Natural 
History Museum, which, in its present 
condition, is a national disgrace. Including 
paleontology, and therefore geology, the 
subject demands a home and an organisa- 
tion of its own. Fourth, in consideration 
of its practical utility, we should rank the 
Patent Library and Museum, with provi- 
sion for a permanent exhibition of objects 
of mechanical Art, including architectural 
and engineering construction. Fifth comes 
the National Gallery, in three several de- 
partments of drawings, paintings, and | 
sculpture. Under this head provision will 
have to be made for annual exhibitions, in | 
which there shall be room for fairly bring- 
ing before the eyes of the public all pictures 
that are admitted to be hung. Lastly 
comes that department of Fine Art to 
which we have given so much space at | 
Kensington. Painting, sculpture, and | 
archeology being separatel provided for, 
decorative Art in its minor branches might | 
be illustrated by such a method of arrange- 
ment, in which both historic succession and 
national origin should be regarded, as 
should convert this museum from the like- 
ness of the shop or the residence of a very 
wealthy Jew, into that of an educational 
establishment. 

Such a department as we have briefly 
sketched, that of Letters and Arts, would 
form one of the two sections presided over 
by a Minister of Public Instruction. We 
have no space to enter into details, but the 
regulation of schools will, of course, shortly 
call for the institution of such a department 
of the administration, under whatever 
name it may be brought forward. What 
we are anxious to enforce is, that those 
who have an educated interest in the subject, 
and may expect to form and to influence 
public opinion, should not take hasty or 
party views. Regarding this important 
part of national omuaian in the light of 
the civilisation of the day, let us take care 
that what must inevitably occur shall be, | 

| 
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in the first instance, wisely and maturely 
considered. 

The mode in which administrative inter- 
ference with any new subject commences | 
in this country, is that of the appointment | 
either of a select committee or of a royal | 
commission. The earlier stages of depart- 
mental labour are thus performed in the | 
most cumbrous and expensive manner | 
readily conceivable. The individual crot- 
chets of men whom it is thought impossible 
to omit from a group selected to deal with 
a given subject, give a perceptible tincture 
to much of the report, and the most valu- 
able part of our immense library of blue- 
books is usually contained in the appen- 
dixes. Under this time-honoured form the 
earliest incrustations, on which the future 
Ministry of Public Works will be erected, 
have now begun to form. That central 
direction of our various telegraphic systems, 
oe - absence is peculiar to our- 
ny. ay as been already definitely proposed. 
The Railway Cumasialion was nye mw 
and contemptible failure, and the nervous, 
Provident, comprehensive action which 
might have resulted from a competent 
report on this important subject, has been 
deferred till the break-down of private 
enmity has become more complete and in- 
tolerable. The River Commission, scarcely 
less important in its object, exploded from 
intestine discord, and as to the proceedings 
. the re-constituted commission the public 

hows little. Our canals and internal 
havigations—rnined, for the most part, by 
the transference of their traffic to the rail- 
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ways—and our insolvent turnpike-trusts, 
all require attention in the interest of the 
imperial welfare. We are drifting towards | 
a state in which action on these points will | 
become necessary. It will then, probably, | 
be ineffective or injurious, because hurried | 
and improvident. 

But in the steps leading to the formation 
of a Department of Public Instruction, some | 
annual advance is indispensable. The 
cumbrous machinery of a committee of | 
council must either break down altogether, | 
or evolve something of a practically admin- 
istrative kind. The question of the over- 
flow of the neglected treasures that are 
stuffed into the cellars of Bloomsbury, 
becomes more pag with the arrival of 
every new packing-case. Public opinion 
has decided that we must have a decent 
picture-gallery, instead of the congeries of 
ull-lighted and mis-shaped rooms in which 
our valuable national collection of great 
works is now rather pilloried than exhibited. 
Architects have been appointed for a new 
National Gallery, and the new buildings 
at Kensington. Some day, perhaps, the 
disgust of literary students, foreign as well 
as domestic, at the want of a printed cata- 
logue for our great national library may 
be thought worthy of attention. Some 
day the repetition of the normal struggle 
that occurs between a commission to report 
on any subject (such as that of the designs 
for the New Law Courts), an attendant 
parliamentary committee, and a final vote 
of the House of Commons blowing all the 
work of commission and committee to the 
winds, will be hailed by the same chorus of 
ridicule in London that it would excite in 
Paris or in Berlin. From the sheer force 
of circumstances we shall be driven to see 
that, while in matters that we let alone, or 
patch from time to time, we lag behind all 
educated Europe, in matters that we take 
up with forethought, with pcg and 
with energy, we can yet hold our place in 
the van of civilisation. When, perhaps 
after the receipt of some rude lesson, we 
have once ranked this common-sense prin- 
ciple among the tacit laws of our instinctive 
public action, we shall commence to do 
justice to ourselves in an artistic point of 
view, and shall transfer the conduct of our 
Art-education from the hands of the ama- 
teur and the dilettante to that of the edu- 
cated, competent, and responsible Minister. 
And while the Minister at the head of the 
Department will naturally be a_ political 
personage, it would be both accordant with 
precedent, and in every way highly desir- 
able, that the heads of the several depart- 
ments, selected for competence to the 
several posts, should be permanent and 
non-political. The interest of Art should | 
not be perilled by the our ed “ayes” 
and of ‘‘ noes” on subjects with which Art 
has no concern. 

The Report of the House of Commons | 
Select Committee on the subject of scientific | 
instruction for the people, which has ap- | 
peared since the p ing remarks were | 
in type, is a proof of the absolute necessity | 
of bringing the weight of educated intel- | 
ligence to bear systematically on the sub- 
ject of artistic education. The committee | 
state ‘that elementary instruction in _ 
drawing, in physical geography, and in | 
the phenomena of nature, should be given 
in elementary schools.” They assume that | 
grants of public money should be made for | 
the purpose of artistic and scientific educa- | 
tion, and they recommend the introduction 
of degrees in science ‘at ( )xford and Cam- 
bridge, as well as at other universities.” | 
We shall probably find opportunity here- 
after to refer to the Report. 
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GUILDHALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue restoration, we may call it, of Guildhall 
has been in progress, but with many interrup- 
tions, for five years. The extent of these 
changes and emendations will be in some 
degree understood when it is known that they 
have been effected at a cost of £50,000, the 
object having been to restore to the hall the 
imposing appearance it had before the great 
fire. It is much to be regretted that, like very 
many of our historical and ceremonial interiors, 
Guildhall is so deficient of light that its lavish 
decorations cannot be seen so as to afford an 
idea of their real beauty. The point of interest 
at present in connection with it is the window 
at the east end, which was formally presented 
to the Corporation of London by the Lancashire 
cotton operatives, in commemoration of the 
magnificent fund raised in the City and other 
districts of the metropolis for their relief during 
the protracted cotton famine consequent upon 
the American civil war. On the window appear 
the names of the members of the Mansion House 
Committee, through whom the relief fund, 
amounting to upwards of half a million of money, 
was raised and dispensed with the assistance of 
the local committees. 

Those who may recollect Guildhall before 
the roof was raised will remember it as a low 
interior of very mean appearance, containing 
certain remarkable monuments much too large 
for the place they were presumed to decorate. 
The new roof, to which the hall owes so much 
for the appearance of additional space, cost the 
City £18,000—a large sum, it may be supposed, 
for such a purpose, but the money has been 
unquestionably well expended, as this re-con- 


‘ struction has done everything for the interior, 


which before these improvements was entirely 
unworthy of the greatest commercial city in 
the world. These changes were first mooted 
in the Common Council in July, 1862, at the 
recommendation of the City Lands Committee. 
When the proposition was adopted, a special 
Committee was appointed to carry out the 
resolution. But a curious fatality pursues all 
our public works. We could name ten or a 
dozen instances in which either extraordinary 
errors of execution have been committed, or 
the structures have been found inadequate to 
the purposes for which they were intended. 
The Guildhall has not been exempt from the 
operation of this rule. As the undertaking 
aivenesh, it became necessary to extend the 
reconstruction in directions not contemplated 
by the original survey. The roof first built 
was of fir, and did not in taste accord with the 
original architecture of the building. This 
was removed, and a roof of oak was substituted. 
The old windows, which had been blocked up, 
have been re-opened, and other alterations 
made—the whole at a cost of about £6,000. In 
1865, there were commenced and partly finished, 
the lantern and spire to the roof, the four 
turrets of the hall; two of the pinnacles were 
rebuilt, and the internal stonework of the 
tracery under the windows was restored. The 
Minstrels’ Gallery, constructed of oak at the 
western end of the hall, cost £200, and the 
formation of staircases to lead to it, £280. The 
new pedestals for Gog and Magog cost £100, 
and the expense of lighting and warming the 
building has been upwards of £2,400. One of 
the most remarkable and striking improvements 
in the inside of the hall is the lowering of 
the monuments of Nelson, Beckford, Pitt, and 
Chatham, which in their recent situations had 80 
strikingly the effect of diminishing its height. 
When the question of filling the windows with 
stained glass was entertained, the Com nies of 
the Fishmongers, Haberdashers, and Weavers, 
each presented a window, and three others have 
een given by Alderman Wilson, Alderman 
and Sheriff Stone, and Mr. Cornelius Wilson. 
These improvements have, from time to time 
during their progress, been noticed in the 
Art-Journal. Yor even such a detail, five years 
may seem a long space, but it must not be 
forgotten that the works have been seriously 
retarded by various ceremonials and festivals. 







































































































DORE’S FABLES OF LA FONTAINE.* 
It would be difficult to name an artist whose 
works have engaged so much public attention 
everywhere as Gustave Doré. Equally difficult 
would it be to point out any tield of Art 
pictorial Art, that is—which his pencil has not 
occupied. In the course of our duty as critics 
we have encountered him on every ground 
devoted to illustration till, though never weary 
with meeting him, we feel to have said all we 
have to say about his works, in our endeavours 
to do justice to the power and versatility of his 
genius, without extenuating or concealing his 
fuults, which are neither few nor beyond amend- 
ment. Young artists, like young poets, if above 
the ordinary standard, are very disposed to give 
the rein to imagination, and to run headlong 
over their own domains; their independence 
and impulsive faculties will, however, always 
plead for them successfully, strengthened by 
the hope that, having “sown their wild oats,” 
they will in time settle down as thoughtful, 
sober-minded, and rational men, whether they 
be painters or poets, working out their respec- 
tive missions to their own honour and the 
gratification of their fellows. 

‘aking the work as a whole, there is no book 
which Dore has undertaken to illustrate that 
is 80 little amenable to adverse criticism as his 


the Ant—a thrifty matron knitting—and two 
children: the moral of the fable is well con- 
veyed in this group, and also in the head-piece 
of the fable itself, where the same idea is carried 
out. ‘This plan, by the way, is adopted where- 
ever the poem has a double illustration, a larger 
and a small one “The Town Rat and the 
Country Rat" shows a gorgeous composition of 
gold and silver plate, fruits, tapestries, &c., 
such as our countryman, the late George Lance, 
used to exhibit. “ Death and the Woodcutter ”’ 
is peculiarly Doréish; the overburdened labourer 
has thrown himself backwards on his huge fag- 
gots, in an attitude of despairing agony, while 
Death is dimly seen approaching through the 
mass of lofty forest-trees that compose the 
“The Wolf turned Shepherd’ is a 
of true pastoral humour. The wily animal 
upies a large space in the foreground : he is 
seated, and dressed in a long rustic coat, wears 
a hat adorned with wild fruit and flowers, and 
CATTION a crook simil arly decorated by his side 
lie a shepherd's pipe and a drinking-bottle. 
An incredulous old ewe has left the flock, and 
fooks at him with suspicion, for the true 
herd and his ds w ar 
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{iustave Dore. Published by Cassell, Petter, 
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‘‘La Fontaine’s Fables.” Here was ample 
scope for the exercise of all his inventive facul- 
ties, a most diversified range of pictorial matter, 
which he could use in any way he pleased 
without the chance of running into extrava- 
gances or committing any grievous mistake. 
Here he found the burlesque, the. serious, the 
playful, the amatory, the quarrelsome, the con- 
vivial—in fact, every feeling and sentiment 
natural to all living creatures. Themes for the 
artist are here inexhaustible; and to such an 
one as Doré it must have proved perfect enjoy- 
ment to revel among them, using his versatile 
and luxurious pencil in giving them embodi- 
ment. La Fontaine said in the preface to his 
Fables, that “‘ They are not merely moral, but 
are, to a certain extent, an encyclopedia of the 
qualities and characteristics of animals, and, 
consequently, of our own; since we men are, 
in fact, but a summary of all that is good and 
bad in the lower ranks of creatures. When 
Prometheus determined upon creating man,’’— 
the poet adopts the story of the creation as 
found in old heathen mythology—“ he took 
the dominant characteristic of each beast, and 
of these various characteristics composed the 
human species. It follows, therefore, in these 
fables, in which beasts play so great a part, we 
may each of us find some feature we may recog- 
nise as ourown. The old may find in them a 
confirmation of their experience, and the young 


THE SUN AND THE WIND. 


side of theircharge. “The Pullet and the Pearl,”’ 
one of the smaller illustrations, is capital ; the 
faces of the two /iterati poring over the dis- 
covered manuscript, and that of the rustic who 
brings it to them, are admirable studies. 

The well-known fable of “The Oak and the 
Reed” makes here a grand landscape, not un- 
worthy of Gaspar Poussin, though bearing no 
resemblance to his tempest-tossed scenery. 
Doré has introduced into his compositions an 
armed traveller and his horse struck down by 
lightning. ‘True character is seen in the triad 
of figures illustrating “ The Wolf pleading 
against the Fox before the Ape ;”’ the attitude 
and countenance of the man who personifies 
the fox are specially inimitable. This is one 
of the smaller designs. An enraged lion was 
never more powerfully represented by artist 
than in Doré’s rendering of ‘The Lion and 
the Gnat ;” it is a grand design. “ ‘The Pea- 
cock complaining to Juno ;”’ a garden-scene of 
great richness and beauty, with noble trees, 
terraces of flowers, fountains of water, statues, 
and sculptured ornaments. “The Lion in 
Love ; we have seen this subject treated before 
by artists of repute, but never more gracefully 
and originally than it is here. “ ‘The Shepherd 
and the Sea” is a beautiful picture, but the 
foreground is altogether too weak. As a com- 
position of energetic movement, there is nothing 


may learn from them that w 
know ”’ 


Several months ago a few parts of 
edition of this work, published ye 
and Co., came into our hands; we then took 
occasion to refer very briefly to Doré’s share of 
the book. Messrs. Cassell and Co. have since 
obtained permission to publish it in London. 
and having secured the aid of Mr. Walter 
Thornbury as translator of the Fables into 
English, the public is put into possession of a 
superb quarto volume, which in every way is 
fitted to find a place in the most costly and 
well-selected library, though the price at which 
it is issued brings it within the reach of others 
than the wealthy. The illustrations amount 
in number to between eighty and ninety of 
full-page size, and about two hundred and fifty 
of smaller size : one of each is given here as a 
specimen. 

To pass in review the whole, or even a large 
portion of these designs, would be tedious to 
our readers, and would also occupy more space 
than could be afforded to the subject. There 
are, however, some that appear to demand 
special attention. For example—the fable of 
“The Ant and the Grasshopper” is not illus- 
trated literally, but Doré has converted it into 
a charming figure-subject. The Grasshopper is 
symbolised by a young wandering musician at 
the door of a cottage in winter, where stand 


hich they ought to 


in the volume which excels “The Wolf, the 
Mother, and the Child ;”” it is also very effective 
in the arrangement of light and shade ; and as 
studies of piscatorial humour, the two illustra- 
tions of “ The Little — and the Fisherman 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

One-third of the volume has not yet been 
turned over, but we can proceed no furtl 
with our critical remarks; a mere enumeration 
of the more attractive subjects must now suffice. 
Among these are “ The Doctors,” “ The Hen 
with the Golden Eggs,” “The Stag viewing 
Himself in the Stream,” “The Countryman 
and the Serpent,” “The Carter stuck in the 
Mud,” “The Young Widow,” “ The Maiden, 
“The Vultures and the Pigeons,” “The Two 
Fowls,” “An Animal in the Moon, _ 
Cobbler and the Banker,” “The Two Dogs ant 
the Dead Ass,”’ “ ‘The Oyster and its Claiman’ 
“The Cat and the Fox,” “The Two pe a 
Fox, and the Egg,” “ The Shepherd a tn 
King,” “The ‘Two Adventurers and the 4 A 
man,” ‘The Rabbit,” “ The Lion — 12 
valley of dry bones and carcasses of Men,” 
“The Old Man and the Three Young | 2 
“The Fox and the Turkeys,” &c. &.; : 
two subjects Messrs. Cassell and Co yr al 
to introduce, “Tue Sux anp THE WIND, 
“Tircis AND AMARANTH ” 


Mr. Thornbury’ s translations are in every way 
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isfactory ; the spirit of the originals has been | well caught, and turned into our language most ivel 
| expressively, and 


sat 
































TIRCIS AND AMARANTH. 


which is always acti . eas 
y8 attractive in compositions of such | a nature. A rare “ gift-book,” suited to young | and old, is this unique edition of La Fontaine. 



























































INFLUENCE 
or 
CERTAIN PHYSICAL CONDITIONS ON 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ART. 


BY PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED, M A., F.RB.S., 
Hon. Member of the Royal Institute of British Architect 


Ir is not a mere barren fact to be recorded 
and forgotten that certain styles of Art 
have originated and flourished only in cer- | 
tain countries or certain parts of the world, 
or that some of these styles have borne well 
to be transplanted to other soils, while a 
few have flourished only in the place of | 
their origin. Neither is it without signifi- 
cation that certain periods of human his- 
tory, certain stages in the development of 
the human intellect, have been characterised 
by special forms of Art-growth; that while 
some few privileged races have been 
creators in Art, others, and the great ma- 
jority, including some who have greatly 
advanced general civilisation, have simply 
copied or adopted without improvement. 
It is also an instructive fact, that the origin 
and development of styles and schools of 
Art, wherever it can be traced, is, almost 
without exception, peculiar and erratic 
when viewed merely in reference to political 
and social conditions, and can only be pro- 
perly understood by actually studying the 
remains of great works still extant, and 
making out their real meaning and value 
as connected with climate, vegetation, and 
characteristic scenery. It may, however, 
be interesting and suggestive to consider, 
in @ very cursory manner, the value and 
meaning of this influence of external na- 
ture on Art, as it is of very considerable 
importance in the history and progress of 
Art, and bears on the subject of Art- 
education. 

The fundamental difference in taste and 
style that attracts attention, if we compare 
Chinese and Japanese productions of any 
date with early Egyptian or Ninevite works; 
the essential distinction, even where there 
is a kind of general resemblance in certain 
points, when we compare Hgyptian and 
Assyrian styles; the rapid and almost mar- 
vellous creation of Greek Art, springing 
as it were out of nothing; the singular 
modification that Greek Art underwent in 
ancient Italy, first before, and then after, 


'way Art and its growth 





Roman influence was felt ; the introduction 
and growth of Gothic Art ut a later period, | 
and the mode in which classical and Gothic 
ideas have been received, and have modified 
all Art since their introduction, are, at any 
rate, matters sufficiently remarkable to 
justify an attempt to discover the cause of 
such powerful contrasts. 

No doubt it may be said that the differ- 
ence that exists among the various races of 
men, at different times and places, explains 
much of this vontrast. But whence this 
great diversity of race* and how is it that 
a race removing by emigration from one 
country to another becomes changed in its 
Art-tastes, and in the influences that 
modify both style and taste’ Climate not 
only affects all that is most characteristic 
in Vegetation and in animal life, but affects 
also the finer, higher, and more subtle in- 
tellect of man. Civilisation advances in a 
manner altogether distinct among two 
people derived from the same source, but 
moving into climates that have no resem- 
blance. Art also, in such cases, takes its 
own course—not following precisely the 

movements of race, but adapting itself to 
the moditications and requirements of the 
inhabitants of the new country. In this 


| everything 1s at once changed. 
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resent curious, 
and often, it may seem, abnormal pheno- 
mena, which well deserve study. 

It is not only climate which modifies men 
and Art. If this were so, the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, the cradle of 


/so many schools, would exhibit remains 


of fewer and less complete varieties. The 
constructive materials at hand have also 
done much to produce peculiar styles of 
architecture. In Egypt granite and por- 
phyry in abundance, a clear sky and dry 
air, admitting of grand distant effects across 
vast plains of sand, a population not too 
active, not democratic, and yielding rather 


| than opposed to the yoke of authority, all 


contributed to the creation of that marvel- 
lous school which was initiated by the 
Pyramids as tombs of kings, which was 
intimately connected with religion, and 
which long continued to produce as its 
greatest works those which affected and 
suggested gloom, mysticism, and im- 
mensity. Neither time nor human labour 
were valued. It mattered little whether a 
monument, once commenced, lasted as a 
public work through one or many genera- 
tions of architects and workmen. The plan 
was old, well-known, and rarely varied ; 
and the construction was as familiar to all 
the masons employed as to the architect 
himself. Thus the style, once admitted, 
remained without change. Thus were pro- 
duced works which, in respect to actual 
magnitude and impressiveness, have rarely 
been approached. 

Now transfer the scene to Babylon. 
There also the value of labour and the 
respect paid to human life were certainly 
small. ‘The climate differed but little, but 
the constructive materials were somewhat 
different. Mud and clay to make bricks 
existed in infipite abundance in all parts 
of the Nile delta, and throughout Lower 
Egypt, where sun-dried bricks have always 
been employed for domestic architecture, 
and were even adopted to a great extent in 
building some of the Pyramids. This ma- 
terial was almost the only one adopted in 
ancient Babylon ; and the bricks not having 
been baked, except by the sun, they have 
altogether fallen to dust in many important 
buildings. There is, however, enough left 
to show us both the resemblance and the 
difference between the great works of these 
two remarkable people. But when we 
turn from Egypt and Asia Minor to Greece, 
In a 


| country where limestone and marble lie 


everywhere close at hand, where admirable 


| material both for ordinary and ornamental 
construction may safely be exposed to a_ 


clear sky and dry atmosphere for centuries 
without injury; where there suddenly grew 


up a love of liberty and independence | 
| Great Britain for metals long before avi- 


among a race endowed with an extraor- 
dinary acuteness of intellect and an impas- 
sioned love of the beautiful, there appeared 
to start at once into life a style of Art 
which no one who has visited the country 
can help feeling to be admirably adapted 
to the race, to the climate, and to the soil. 
sut a little knowledge of the more ancient 
constructions in Greece will show that this 
apparent novelty was, at the most, a rapid 
development. The germ of Greek Art lay 
hidden in the Cyclopean structures of a 
much earlier race, and many of these an- 
cient works still remain. They are com- 
posed of vast blocks of stone, fitted toge- 
ther in the most workmanlike manner ; 
and they have defied all the efforts of man 


/and nature to destroy them for some 


thousands of years. They may yet con- 


tinue to do so for thousands of years to 
come. 











When we pass from Greece 

even when we follow the monetieel 
very early tribes in their migrations beg 
ward through Europe, we see more clearly 
by their works than by written histers 
how style, in all these cases, grew pry | 
the material at hand rather than out of th 
intellect of men. Where stones were to 
be found that could easily be squared, and 
especially where there were means of ob- 
taining long stones that, by resting on two 
uprights, could leave a convenient door- 
way, there the construction was compara. 
tively regular. Where, on the other d 
these conditions did not exist, the idea of 
construction was carried out in a different 
way. At first the stones picked up from 
the hill-side in a stony district were clever! 
fitted, without being touched by any tool, 
and were often so exactly matched that no 
interstices were left. The largest stones 
seem to have been selected for the main 
work, the smaller ones being ouly used to 
fill up gaps. But when convenient tools 
were invented, these huge blocks were 
hewn into more regular form, and by de- 
grees they were accurately squared, so that 
at last the walls of a city were built of 
blocks so closely fitted as to leave no room 
even for the insertion of a knife-blade, and 
yet of stones so large that no ordina 


‘force of the battering-ram could distur 


them. Of such stones, and of walls built 
of them, there are numerous examples in 
the Greek islands, as well as on the main- 
land of Greece. The same idea is obsery- 
able, and is carried out with modifications, 
evidently suggested by the nature of the 
material, in the old Etruscan towns of 
Italy whose walls still remain. These are 
numerous and instructive, and many of 
them are well preserved. A construction 
similar in principle, but on a rougher 
scale, and with less fitting, and not extend- 
ing to continuous walls, is found in western 
Europe, especially Britany and in the 
British Islands, in those curious monu- 
ments called Druidical. Vast blocks of 
granite, too hard to be affected by the tools 
then at command, were with wonderful in- 
genuity placed one on another to form 
altars ok temples. Even to this day it is 
a question whether mere brute force, un- 
aided by such contrivances as involve the 
simple mechanical powers (the wedge, the 
pulley, and the inclined plane), could place 
these extraordinary blocks in their places. 
The curious rocking-stones, many of which 
still exist uninjured, are instances of the 
great ingenuity exerted in placing them. 
Such arrangements even show a certain 
kind of artistic taste, as well as a rough 
engineering skill, and represent perha 

the Egyptian style, introduced by the early 
Phoenician tribes, who visited the shores of 


lisation had made any progress. The rude 
and savage, but od monuments called 
menhirs, cromlechs, and kist-vaens, of 
which the number existing a century 4g° 
was certainly very large, and which = 
still be studied in Britany, Cornwall, ap 
the Isle of Man; the nur-haags,. - 
other ancient constructions of the island 0 
Sardinia, and similar monuments of - 
known age and doubtful purpose, are ted 
examples of the same style traneples - 
into other climates, where the material 
hand was very unmanageable, the — 
ceremonies savage and wild, and W 
these local conditions a very m 
the direction of the work. 

The growth of Greek Art out of not 
pean work of very rude construction, @ 
hibiting not more real Art than @ _ ie 
and not more taste than the Pyramis, 









- “dines 








responds with the growth of such Egyptian 
Art as is shown in the ancient rock temples 
and perhaps also with the growth of 
indian Art), out of a similar idea of simple 
erandeur and of majesty founded on mere 
size, But the direction taken by Greek 
Art was very different, owing, doubtless, 
toa taste for the beautiful which did not 
exist among the other races, and which 
among the Greeks was predominant. A 
sense of order and exquisite proportion 
converted a cromlech into a Doric temple, 
the foundation in both cases being the 
same, namely, upright detached stones, 
with cross stones on the top. Limestone 
nd travertine were abundant, and marble 
of which also there is an unlimited stock, 
cheaply chiselled and fit for ornamental 
work) was also used freely, and thus 
architecture advanced side by side with 
sculpture. eas 

The Greek colonists in Sicily and Italy 
carried with them a highly cultivated taste 
and styles already fixed. In Sicily there 
was little change, at least during the 
flourishing days of Rome; but in the capital 
itself and the suburbs, where the construc- 
tive materials obtainable included traver- 
tine, some good limestone, and, after a 
time, marble of the finest quality, the in- 
fluence of climate and race was seen in 
the modifications that occurred. Richer 
ornamentation was soon demanded to satisfy 
a less refined taste and luxurious habits. 
False taste overloaded the elegant and 
chaste simplicity of Greece with florid deco- 
ration; but there was little real invention, 
unless the incongruous mixing up of things 
essentially different could be so regarded. 
But in all this we see chiefly the influence 
of race, for so far as climate and material 
modify Art, there was comparatively little 
cause of change. The climate of Italy 
differs to some extent from that of Greece, 
it is true; but both are clear and pleasant 
and dry, the three essentials that influence 
structure and affect Art. The nature of 
the civilisation and progress of Rome, and 
the extreme opulence and almost infinite 
resources of the higher and wealthier 
classes, commencing with the foundation 
of the Empire, and increasing till the 
system collapsed from the very vastness of 
its expansion, were causes more than suf- 
ficient to account for the great and essen- 
tial differences observable between the Art 
of the later Empire and that of Greece. 
With all this, climate had little todo. The 
temples and great public buildings, origin- 
ally open to the day, were by degrees pro- 
vided with roofs; and this, of course, 
involved certain modifications. Amongst 
the rest must be mentioned the use of side- 
lights, or windows. The later construc- 
tions of Rome, and of the other great cities 
of Italy, were always roofed and lighted 
‘rom the sides ; and architecture, once con- 
lined to great public buildings, was brought 
into use for palaces and villas, involying 
some modification of style, as well as intro- 
ducing fresh material. Clay, whether as 
bricks or tiles, was far more commonly em- 
ployed in construction, and became impor- 
tant for ornament in the form of terra-cotta, 
of which very beautiful and perfect speci- 
pert showing the extent to which 
ia » tage _ — also in various 
Vesuvius and Et * wand ily the a 
entered into use : ~ 7. a 
thie moe tae A put it is observable that 
colour and liffie = indeed, is ugly in 
never took . lefinit to work into shape— 

ieataaied tes : e a position as a buildin 

ae pre 4 gor constructions to suc 
saben S to induce the creation of a 
y’e, or even of any great or special 
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modification. In the neighbourhood of | tions to this, seen in some of the modern 


Naples, where Pompeii and Herculaneum 
remain in their original state sufficiently 
to show how far this material, so close at 
hand, was rendered available for domestic 


as well as public purposes, it is clear that 


nothing had been done to adapt the style 
to the stone, which was simply made use 
of for rough purposes, and was often masked 
by some other material, or was white- 
washed. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, that 
although sandstones were occasionally em- 
ployed in large blocks for Cyclopean struc- 
tures, especially in ancient Etruria (as in 
the walls of Fiesole, near Florence), it does 
not seem to have entered into use in any 
classical building. I have seen, indeed, 
among the columns removed from heathen 
temples, to build Christian churches in 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy, some few of 
striped sandstone, and some of quartzite; 
but the number is certainly very small, 
and the cases altogether exceptional. Lime- 
stone and marble have naturally been the 
most common materials used, as being the 
most abundant and the most manageable; 
and it seems curious to us that even in 
Southern Europe granite and porphyry 
should be decidedly next. And yet many 
sandstones are both durable and orna- 
mental, and are not difficult to work. 
There are, however, examples of the use 
of sandstone in India, and many varieties 
of rock appear to be used in China, in both 
cases systematically, and not by accident. 
The cause of this cannot be entirely due 
to the facility with which limestone and 
marble were obtained, for even in the Ser- 
peutine districts, among which Volterra 
and other Etruscan towns are situated, the 
custom seems also to have been adopted. 


Let us pass now to those countries which | 


were to a very great extent dependent upon 
Greece and Rome, but in which the classi- 
cal styles being transplanted and necessarily 
modified by difference of climate, soil, and 
constructive material, became so far over- 
laid as to assume the character of some- 
thing new and distinctive, almost amount- 
ing to originality. Among these countries 
Spain and Portugal are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable, for although their buildings 
exhibit a mixture of Moorish with late 
Roman styles, combined in some places 
with Gothic, still the prevalent styles 
during the Middle Ages and later times, 
were certainly to some extent original and 
characteristic. It is impossible to look at 
the curious buildings, abeibe’ cathedrals, 


ordinary churches, convents, or town-halls, | 


or to take even a passing glance at the 
domestic architecture of the principal towns, 
without recognising a style partly due to 
climate and constructive material, though, 
no doubt, partly to the modification of race. 
The extreme climate of Spain is illustrated 
in its church architecture, which is gloomy 
and almost dark, owing to the almost total 
absence of windows, except at such a 
height and size as to be unrecognisable 
from without. The reason of this is soon 
recognised by the observant traveller. In | 
summer the glare of light and the intense 
heat, in winter the cold, are in this way 
best avoided. Throughout the great plateau 
of Spain, in the older as well as the newer 
cities, this peculiarity may be noticed, but 
it has not been carried into Portugal, 
where the climate is lessexcessive. In the 
same way all the house architecture of the 
Peninsula is modified in accordance with 
the climate, and the Moorish as well as the | 
classical buildings abundant in the south | 
show modifications which haye grown up | 
into a kind of mixed style. The excep- 


structures in Madrid, are due to the en- 
deavour to restore a classical iustead of 
to lmprove a native style, and they are 
comparative failures. The Moorish build- 
ings of Andalusia and the south-eastern 
provinces of Spain offer curious contrasts 
in the endeayour to adapt the purely 
oriental style to the requirements of a 
European people and climate. The Al- 
hambra is almost pure Moorish, but the 
interesting palace adjoining, the Generalife, 
is modified. In Seville, in Cordova, and in 
Valencia there are many specimens illus- 
trating in a manner as instructive as it is 
singular, the growth of the modern struc- 
ture out of the older elements, always with 
a view to the peculiarities of climate and 
the personal peculiarities of the race, which 
are in themselves largely due to climate. 
In Lisbon and its suburbs the modification 
is much greater, and the style much further 
removed both from Moorish and classical. 
‘his, at any rate, is the case with the 
churches; but the domestic architecture 
has been borrowed more from the north 
than the south, and has little character of 
itsown. It is not so with the palaces of 
Northern Italy. These are impressed with 
the genius /oci ina very remarkable manner, 
and are more indicative of the local history 
than the climate or rock. ‘They also show 
much Gothic influence. 

The development of Gothic Art atfords, 
beyond doubt, the most striking illustra- 
tion that can be obtained of the effect of 
climate in determining the direction of 
advance when Art is left to take its own 
course. The pointed arch was certainly a 
growth of circumstances, and is best inter- 
preted by the associated ay ot Care roof 
and the spire. <All belong to the same set 
of feelings and instincts. All depend on 
the covered sky, the frequent gloom of the 
atmosphere, the frequent rain, and the 
need for selecting as material for construc- 
tion a stone that can resist rain and frost. 
The rounded window and the cupola cha- 
racterise the basilica; a modification of 
classical Art represented in Rome during 
the early centuries of the empire, and a 
modification rather of the house than of the 
temple. The early basilicas were the recep- 
tion-rooms of large houses, aud they grew 
into churches when they were detached 
from the house or villa of which they first 
formed a part. Their charaeter was long 
retained, and its influence may still be 
traced. The early Gothic churches were as 
essentially northern and related to northern 
superstitions as the early basilicas were 
classical. It would take a long time to 
illustrate the way and the extent to which 
this was the case, and where the various 
peculiarities arose; but it is impossible to 
visit the noble works of the Gothic school 
in northern Europe, to compare the Gothic 
with the classical buildings of the same 
date, and to study the mutual influence of 
one style on the other, without feeling that 
neither race alone nor climate alone will 
explain the cause of so many marvellous 
contrasts. We must look beyond and trace 
out the connection of stylo with material, 
and the influence of moral as well as physi- 
cal causes. 

Our own country affords admirable ma- 
terial for the study of this problem of the 
influence of climate and national habits on 
the form of Art-development. A mixed 
race—partly Latin, partly Teutonic—with a 


trace of the more ancient Celtic, a mild, 


damp climate with a gloomy sky, con- 
structive materials of almost every kind at 
hand, a large amount of wealth, and a 
demand for all possible varieties of build- 
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ings and every kind of ornamentation that 
money can purchase, would seem calculated 
to create a style, or at least to bring 
forward some marked and essentially 
national modifications, adapted to the 
climate and the habits of the people. And, 
perhaps, to some small extent this has been 
the case. We find, however, that classical 
styles, whether Greek, or Roman, or later 
Italian styles, as adopted by Palladio in 
the fifteenth century, have generally been 
imported, with little consideration of the 
changes required by climate and the ex- 
ceedingly different habits of the people; 
while such varieties of Gothic style as have 
not grown up in our island, and are thus 
essentially English, have been applied with 
almost equally little idea of their meaning. 
Thus the transplanting of styles has not 
been accompanied by much success, for the 
new growth after removal has been small, 
and the general result, as seen in the 
buildings constructed for modern pur- 
poses, whether civil or ecclesiastical, has 
rarely been very satisfactory. This is espe- 


cially seen in the town-halls and other | 


buildings for public purposes constructed 
during the present century. 


essentially to Northern Europe; and any- 
thing like a true and correct feeling tor 
this style is as completely absent south of 
the Alps, as a true classical feeling is in 
the north. At the same time it is easy to 
trace that wherever, as in Il’rance, the 
Latin feeling and Latin influence were 
strong, a love for, and even an appreciation 
of, Gothic Art were weak. And this fecling 
still remains, for France has always ex- 
hibited a strong taste for classical Art 
as well as literature. Gothic Art is the 
development of artistic feeling among the 
German races. The advance of the basilica 
into the Gothic,—of which the steps are ad- 
mirably seen in Palermo, where the influ- 
ence of the northmen acted under a southern 
sky,—contrasts with the similar growth in 
northern France and southern Germany, 
where the same influence was unchecked 
by any national tastes already existing. 
Hut where, as at Milan, the Gothic has 











been introduced as it were by conquest, | 
the case is different, and the result, though | 


very striking, is by no means unex- 
——er in point of taste. It may be 
submitted as a question worth considera- 
tion, whether marble is really the best 
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In Australia the conventional English styles 
have been introduced by English archi- 
tects, and seem to have undergone little 
change. It is, perhaps, singular that in 
North America, where the climate is so 
much drier and more extreme than ~ in 
England, and where other material is at 
hand, there should have been so ‘little 
alteration in the styles of the more im- 
portant buildings, and that the democratic 
form of government should up to the present 
time have done nothing whatever to show 
an interest in Art. The love of liberty that 
helped to produce such grand results in 
ancient Greece has not yet created even a 
taste for Art amongst the mixed race settled 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Sculpture 
is the only department in which any serious 
effort has been made, but the American 
sculptors seek their inspiration and carry 
on their work in modern Rome, under the 
shadow of St. Peter’s, and among the clas- 
sical treasures of the Vatican. 

On the whole, we are forced to conclude 


| that the growth of a new style, or any 


great creation of style in Art, are events 
that can only be looked for in the early 


| history of a people as they emerge from 
The peculiarities of Gothic Art belong | 


barbarism, while colonies of civilised people 


|simply adapt and scarcely change the 


principles of Art they carry with them. In 
the beginning, climate and constructive 
material have influenced the direction of 
Art-development, but afterwards they have 
only produced a certain variety of style, 
involving little more than necessary modi- 
fications. Physical conditions, therefore, 
have rather affected the origin than the 


| development of Art, while the intellectual 


cultivation and material wants of colonists 
have, to some extent, over-ridden the na- 
tural capabilities of newly-colonised coun- 
tries. It will be seen that these remarks 
apply to ancient as well as modern times— 
to the colonies of Greece and Rome as well 
as those of England. 


> 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pants.—Thirty-five competitors contended for 
the honour of designing a statue in memory of 
Ingres, the distinguished painter; but the 


| Academy of Arts felt unable to make a selec- 


| 


material for a Gothic cathedral, and | o ‘ . 
| design was a joint composition, the former being 


whether a Gothic construction is not rather 
confused than adorned by the vast multi- 
tude of florid sculpture met with every- 
where on the outside of Milan Cathedral 
while the interior owes much of its effect 
to a coloured representation of a groined 
roof. Certainly the principles of Gothic 
Art cannot have struck deep root where 
euch results, however beautiful they may 
seein, have grown out of the transplanted 
BY stem. 

The inquiry here suggested has especial 
interest in reference to the prospects of Art 
development in America and Australia: 
two countries that must have a great 
future, and that are already sufficiently 
peopled from Europe to justify us in look- 
ing for some result. It is, however, c« rtain 
up to the present time there have been 
lew if any attempts at o1 imimalty, and that 
the modifications introduced are not very 
promising in point of taste. In the creat 
cities of the United States there has hitherto 
On seAarcely gy ttemnt at ‘ 
youd domestic architecnu roe ym Fhe 

ure, and the ten- 


dency of this is y ather ] 
. 8 is rather Italian and Frey 
than classical, ee 
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tion. ‘The second prize, valued at £40, was, 
however, decreed to M. Maillet ; and the third, 
of £24, to Messrs. Falgini¢re and Boitte: the 


a sculptor, the latter an architect. 

Antwekp.—A statue of the late King of Bel- 
gium was erected last month in the market- 
place of this city. 

Mitan.—While taking down the church of 
Santa Maria del Giardino in this city, the work- 
men discovered a fine fresco in good preserva- 
tion, which represents San Antonio of Padua, 
and is attributed to Bartolommeo Suardi, com- 
monly called Bramantino. Suardi was a native 
of Milan, and lived there in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Lanzi speaks of his 
being much employed in the decoration of the 
Milanese churches, and refers generally to these 
works as executed in a style of design superior 
to his contemporaries in the same school. 

NarLes.—An_ interesting discovery is re- 
ported from this city. On the wall of a house 
in the Via Stabiana, Pompeii, two fresco pic- 
tures have been brought to light. They are on 
the same wall, and are probably portraits of 
the ancient owner of the dwelling, and of his 
wife. ‘That of the man represents him wearing 


the magisterial foga ; the female is seated, and | 
appears preparing to write a letter, for her right | 


hand holds a style, which she points to her 
mouth, and in the left are tablets. The pic- 
tures are drawn with much delicacy and skill, 
and are said to be in excellent pre servation. 





SELECTED PICTURES, 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF TOM TA 
ESQ., CLAPHAM, 


_ 


YLOR, 


CARREG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO, 
P D. Cox, ranger W. Chapman, Engire, 

EATED in the midst of i 
lofty brickwork, with just’ ag ‘tebe . 
blue sky overhead as shows how 1d 
the sun is shining, and feeling a tempeéra- 
ture so intensely hot as to lead one'to 
imagine our island had somehow or other 
‘* weighed anchor” and floated into’s tro. 
pical meridian, it is absolutely refreshi 
to be carried in imagination by this cane 
into the wild mountainous Weish count 
with its heavy storm-clouds, from whiel d 
torrent of rain is descending on the earth, 
Who that has been pent up in our , 
metropolis during the sultry mani a 
August, in which we are now writii 
would not welcome such a thunder-shower 
as is now — over Carreg-Cennen 
Castle? and does not almost envy the tra- 
veller on the rugged hill-path who has*to 
encounter it, even at the risk of a thorough 
drenching ? 

The locality in which Carreg-Cennen 
Castle is situated is but little visited by 
the generality of those who make the ‘tour 
of Wales ; it is wide of the ordinary routes, 
and is not easily reached; but we can 
testify from’ personal observation of some 

ortion of the district—and David Cox's 
utiful drawing confirms it—that finer 
scenery cannot be found ‘in any part of 
Wales. The castle stands about ‘three’ 
miles south-east of Llandilo-Fawr, ‘a small 
town in Carmarthenshire, and on thé bdr« 
ders of Brecknockshire, near the of 
the Black Mountains, one of the wildest 
and most romantic districts of South Wales.’ 
The building, once a fortress of vast ne: jo) 
but now in ruins, covers the summit of ‘an 
insulated rock, upwards of three hundred 
feet in height, and accessible only on ‘one 
side, that which is seen on the left in’ the 
engraving. Its origin is unknown, ‘some 
writers ascribing its foundation to thé early 
Britons, and some to the Ariglo-Normans 
in the time of Henry I. It seemis’ more 
than probable that the ruins as now sten 
belong to: this later period. No distinet 
mention of the castle is to be found in 
authenticated history prior to 1284, when, 
according to Caradoc, it was delivered up 
to the English by the mother of Rhys 
Fechan, a Welsh ‘chieftain, to punish him 
for some act that had incurred her dis- 
pleasure; the son, however, soon after- 
wards recovered possession of the heritage. 
At a later period it seems to have been & 
stronghold of robbers, who were ultimately 
driven out by the joint efforts of the neigh- 
bouring proprietors. 

Cox had atten a grand method of treat- 
ing a landscape ; simple-minded a8 the 
was by nature, he had within him all “ 
elements of a true poet, and a fine bit ¢ 
scenery rarely failed to call forth their 
appropriate expression. The ruined fortress 
before us tells its story far more fi 
as we now see it than if it were represet 
under a bright sunny sky and a ad it 
atmosphere. The artist has surroun! 
with all the attributes, as it were, % 
its own fortune—storm and disquietude ; 
clouds career wildly over 1ts head, and ¢ 
rain-torrents are driven against its — 
walls and the rock on which it stands. te 
intelligent observer will not fail to ed 
how beautifully the light 1s thrown the 
the rifted clouds on to the centre ° 
picture. 
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ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND.* 





BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
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Caartrer VII.—Txe ARMORIAL INSIGNIA BORNE 
ny Epwarp IIL. AND BY HIS QUEEN. ALso 
INSIGNIA BORNE BY THEIR SONS AND 


THE ; 
AND BY THE CoONSORTS OF 


DAUGHTERS, 





> _opa ¢ 97 
THOSE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. A.D. 1327 | 


—1402. 


‘Tue reign of the Third Edward who, after the | 


Conquest, wore the crown of England, is memo- 


rable no less in heraldic chronicles than in the | 


annals of these realms. Long, splendid, and rich 
in stirring incidents, the reign of this great Prince 





16. SAINT GEORGE, 


was favourable in the highest degree to the full 
development of mediwval Heraldry. Armorial 
insignia were in perfect harmony with the 
chivalrous spirit of the times: the influence of 
an heraldic sentiment, universally felt, was ex- 
pressed as well in the noblest as in the simplest 
works of Art; and so Heraldry flourished and 
grew strong, in a happily congenial atmosphere, 
and surrounded on every side with associations 
which freely offered cordial sympathy and 
stimulating encouragement. 

XIX. Epwarp III.; a.p. 1827—1377. On 
his accession, the King bore the same Royal 
Arms which had been borne by his father and 
grandfather, and by their predecessors from 
Kicuaxy I; that is to say, he bore the shield 
Fig. 21)—gules, three lions passant guardant, ii 
pale, or, Lrepeat this shield here, as it is dis- 
played on the First Great Seal of the King, in 
order to avoid the necessity for reference. 


arms (as they are shown in Fig. 43) are dis- 
played upon his own person, on his jupon and 
ailettes, and twice on the barding of the charger : 
on the reverse, the same Seal is charged with 
the shield only, as in Fig. 39. These arms are 


also blazoned for Prince Edward, eldest son of 














Fig. 39. 
EDWARD III., AS PRINCE ROYAL AND EARL OF CHESTER. 


fig. 43. 


King Edward II., in the Roll of Arms of the | 


reign of that Sovereign. 

In the year 1340, and the 13th year of his 
reign, Edward III. claimed to be de facto, as 
well as de jure (in right of his mother, or 





another monument at Blythborough in Lincoln- 
shire; the shield also is blazoned in the Roll of 
| Arms of the 20th of Edward III.; and the 
| quartered insignia are displayed about the 
| person of the King himself, upon his jupon, in 
| an armed effigy of him which is introduced into 
! the canopy of the noble Brass to Sir Hugh 

Hastings, at Elsyng in Norfolk, a.p. 1347: in 
Fig. 65 a part of this efligy is represented. 





Fig. 65. PART OF EFFIGY OF EDWARD IIL AT ELSYNG, 


France ; and, accordingly, he both styled him- 
England and France ; and he also assumed, and 
from that time forward bore, the armorial 


France and the lions of England, united by 
the then recently introduced form of marshalling, 
subsequently so well known as guartvring. The 
King sometimes, in his style and title, places 
the word “ England”’ before the word “ France ;” 
but he more generally bears the title of “ King 
of France and England,” the word “ France” 
having the precedence: upon the Royal Shield, 
after 1340, the quartered arms almost always 
marshal France in the first and fourth quarters, 
and England in the second and third quarters, 
the precedence being thus conceded to the 
French insignia. The arms of France, which 
were quartered by Epwarp ITI., are blazoned in 
Fig. 36: the golden fleurs-de-lys here are 
semée—they appear to have been scattered or 
sown by the hand over the entire surface of the 
azure field, without any specified number ; and 
they also are arranged in such a manner as to 
convey the idea of the shield having been cut 
out from a larger object, over the whole surface 
of which the lilies had thus been semée. This 
shield of France, distinguished as France Ancient, 
is blazoned in the first and fourth quarters of 
the Second Royal Shield of Edward [II., as in 
Fig. 64; and this shield (Fig. 64) is thus 











Fig. 21. “ENGLAND: "—THE FIRST ROYAL SHIELD OF 
EDWARD IL, ON HIS ACCESSION, A.D. 1327. 


In the lifetime of his father, and before his 
own accession, Epwarp III. differenced the 
Royal Shield in exact conformity with the usage 
of his immediate predecessors: he bore, that is, 
the Royal Shield differenced with a label of either 
Jive or thre , as in either Fig. 39 or 
Fig. 13; which shields I also repeat. Before 
his accession, and while Prince Royal, Kixe 
Epwaxp IIT. was Ean. or Cuester, but he 
hever was Prince or Waxes. He does not 
appear at any time to have borne any heraldic 
insignia for his Earldom of Chester. A charter, 
bearing date 1325, and attested by the Seal of 
Prince Edward, is preserved among the Cot- 
tonlan MSS. in the British Museum. This Seal, 
On its obverse, represents the Prince Royal in 
rmour and mounted on his charger; and his 


| 
| 
| 
j 


pots azu 





* Continued from page 24. 











Fig. 64. 
FRANCE ANCIENT AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY: 


THK 
SECOND ROYAL SHIELD OF EDWARD IIL, A.D. 1340. 

blazoned,— Quarterly: first and fourth, France 
Ancient ; second and third, England. This shield 
was borne by Edward III. till the close of his 
reign. Examples of it are still preserved, 
blazoned in colour on copper, upon the monu- 
ment of the King in Westminster Abbey. Many 
other original fine examples of this shield, or of 
the same insignia that are marshalled upon 
this shield, are also in existence: of these, the 
most important appear upon the ‘Third and 
succeeding Great Seals of the King; good 
examples will be found in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, in Westminster Hall, upon the Burghersh 


deriving his right through his mother), King of 


self King of France and England, or King of 


insignia of both realms—the fleurs-de-lys of 


NORFOLK, A.D. 1347, 


Epwarp III. was the first English Sovereign 
who bore a true Crest, as a distinct integral 
member of his Royal Insignia. 'This Crest, thus 
assumed and borne by the King, was also 
borne, duly differenced, by every Prince of the 
Royal House: it is a golden lion statant guardant, 
imperially crowned, and it has been already re- 
presented in Fig. 60; I repeat it, however, here, 





| 
| 





Fig, 60, CREST OF EDWARD IU. 


as the Royal Crest of the King ; when borne by 
the Duke of Lancaster, the lion certainly was 
differenced with the Duke's own label. The 
King bore the lion standing on a chapeau, which 
rested on his helm, as in Fig. 60; and it ap- 
peared for the first time upon the Third Great 
Seal of the King, which was published in 
England, Feb. 21, 1340; and the Crest was 
| repeated upon the truly noble Seal which super- 
seded it in the following June. This lion Crest 
has been retained, and borne by the successors 
of Edward ITI., as the Crest of England. 

Epwarp III. is said also to have borne an 
Eagle as a Crest ; but this appears to have been 
a personal device only, which never was for- 
mally recognised as a Royal Ensign. 

Epwaxp III. also sometimes has been sup- 
posed to have borne a lion and a falcon as 
supporters; but this supposition itself is un- 
supported by any authoritative testimony. 

The First Great Seal of Eowanp IIL, which 











was used by him only until a new Seal could be 
prepared, is the Seal of his Father, Eowanp IL., 
with a very slight, and yet a very significant 
addition. Edward II., throughout his troubled 
reign, used his father’s Seal, having added to it, 
on the reverse, on each side of the enthroned 
figure, a castle, as the King’s Bavor—a device 
derived from the insignia of his mother, 
Alianore of Castile (Fig. 35). When this Seal 
of Epwaxp I., with its Badge of Castile added 
by Edward I1., passed on to Edward III , that 
Prince placed, as his own Badge, over cach Castle 
a Fleur-de-lys, derived from the arms of his own 
mother, Isabel of France. 

Epwakp III. also bore, as his Royal Badges, 
a lion of England, a falcon, a griffin, a lion ayant 
guardant, an ostrich feather, a greyhound, rays of 
the sun descending from behind a cloud, a sword, 
and the stock or stump of a tree, couped—that is, cut 
off smooth. : 

A Bavor, I may here observe, is an heraldic 
figure or device, assumed for the purpose of 





Monument in Lincoln Cathedral, and upon 
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being borne either absolutely alone, or in asso- 
ciation with one or more other Badges, or with 
. motto. Each Badge is complete in itself, and 
is a distinctive cognizance of some personage of 
hich rank. In the first instance, Badges appear 
generally to have been selected with a view to 
some significant allusion which they might con- 
vev to the name, rank, office, property, personal 
appearance or character of the bearer, or to 
some important alliance or connection. These 
Badves also may be considered to have consti- 
tuted in themselves an early Heraldry, since 
they certainly were in use before the adoption 
and recognition of regular Coats of Arms ; und 
they continued to be held in high esteem 
throughout the true heraldic era. The Badges 
th it were borne by the royal pred Cessors of 
Epwanrp IIIL., are—by Evwarp IL., @ castle of 
Castile: wy Evwarp L, @ golden rose; by 
Henny IIIf. and Joun, @ star issuing from a 
crescent: by Ricwanp L, @ star issuing from a 
crescent; a star and crescent, separately ; @ mailed 
arm, the hand grasping a broken lance. and a sun 
on two anchors, with the motto, ‘ Christo Duce ; 4 
and by Henny II., the Plantagenista, or Broom- 
plant > an Escarbunele ; @ sword; and an olive- 
branch. 

The institution of the Most Nonie OrperR or 
Tue Ganter by King Epwarp II1., about the 





| as their special armorial distinction. 


| 


panage of their eldest sons. The assumption 
of the ostrich feathers, as his special badge, 
by the eldest son of Queen Philippa, and their 
adoption also by her other sons and their de- 
scendants, as heraldic ensigns which they all 
might claim to display, would naturally follow 
from this use of so beautiful a device by the 
Queen herself. 

XX. Epwakn, the “ Black Prince,” K.G., 
eldest son of Kine Epwarp III.; born a.p. 
1330; Eart or Cuester, 1333; Duke or Corn- 
WALL, 1337; and created Prince or WALEs 
1343; died 1376. Arms, before 1340, England, 


with a silver label, as in Fig. 39 or Fig. 43; | 


after 1340, France Ancient and England quar- 
terly, differenced with a silver label of five or three 
points—that is, the arms of Edward IIT. as they 
are blazoned in Fig. 64, with the addition of 
a silver label over all. This plain silver label, 
first adopted by the Back Prince, himself the 
first Pxince or Wags by creation, has been 
borne by all the succeeding Princes or WaLes 
Both the 
first and the second coat-of-arms of the Prince 
appear upon his seals; and his seal with his 
first arms of England only was used by him as 
late as the year 1372; see, in the British Mu- 
seum, Cott. MS. Julius cvii., 158 B., 182 B.; 
and Harl. MS. 2,099, 433 B., 1 D., 14, 188; 


year 1350, causes the Armorial Ensign of | also Vincent SS., fol. 88, at the Heralds’ Col- 
Kr. Groner, the saintly Patron of the Order, to | lege. 


be associated with the other Royal insignia of 
this magnificent Sovereign; and, accordingly, 
at the commencement of this present Chapter, 
I have placed the shield assigned to that “ good 
knight,’ argent, a cross gules—a blood-red cross 
upon a silver field (Fig. 66). 


The quartered shield, with its silver label, 
is blazoned in colour upon the monument of 
Edward III., at Westminster, and on the 


| monument of the Prince himself in Canterbury 
| Cathedral ; the same arms are also displayed on 


The Crown worn by Edward IIT., and which | 
he bequeathed to his grandson, Richard IL., 


appears to have been the same in its general 
character as the Crown of his father. 


Of the | 


Crown of Edward II., a carefully executed | 


representation is preserved, still encircling the 
brows of his effigy, in Gloucester Cathedral. 
The Crowns of the earlier Sovereigns, as we 
learn from efligies and coins, presented the same 
general type 
mounted hy 
beauty. 

2. Pumirra or Hartnavit, Queen or Ep- 
wan IIL, daughter of William III., Count of 
Hatnaut, married 1527, died 1369. The arms 
of this most royal lady still linger, most beauti- 
fully carved in alabaster, in the relics of the 
once rich and spl ndid decorations of her 
raised tomb in Westminster Abbey. She bore, 
qu rrteread with England only, also impaled by 
England alone, and again impaled by France 
Ancient and England quarterly, her “paternal 
Arms ;—that is, (uarterly : first and fourth, or, a 
lion rampant sable, for FLANDERS ; 
third, or, a lion rampant qules, for HoLuANp. 

To the alliance of King Edward III. also 
with Queen Philippa of Hainault, the Royal 
Armory of England appears to be indebted for 


conventional foliage of great 


the presence of the famous badge of the Osrricn | 


Freatuexs. As has been shown in a most 
able paper by the late Sir N. Harris Nicholas 

{reheologia, vol. xxxi., pp. 350—884), the first 
time the Feathers are mentioned in any record 
in England is in a document, the date of which 
must have been after 1369 (Crecy was foucht 
and won in 1346), and which contains lists of 
plate belonging to the King himself and also 
to Queen Philippa. 
observed that all the pieces of plate that are 
specified in this roll as the personal property of 


an enriched golden circlet, sur- | 





second and | 


the jupon represented on the fine effigy of the 
Prince, as worn over his armour. 

The Crest of the Black Prince, sculptured 
with his effigy at Canterbury, is the same as 
that of his father, Fig. 60, but the lion wears, 
like a collar about his neck, the silver label of 
the Prince, for difference, as in Fig. 67. Upon 
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Fig. 67. CREST OF THE BLACK PRINCE, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


the monument of the Black Prince, in accord- 
ance with the express provisions of his will, his 
quartered shield alternates with a second shield ; 
and these two shields the Prince, in that same 
document, styles severally his shields “ for war”’ 
and “ for peace ;” and he further directs that, 
on the occasion of his funeral, these two dis- 
tinct armorial compositions should be displayed 
immediately before his remains—one, of his 
Quartered Arms, for war—“ L’un pur la guerre, 
de nos armes entivrs quartelles ;’ and the other 
of his badge of ostrich feathers, for peace, 


“© Et l'autre pur la parr, de nos bages des plumes 


It is to be particularly | 


the (Queen, if marked with any device at all, are | 


inseribed with her own tnitial, or with some 
heraldic insignia that have a direct reference to 
hersecif One of thes pleces of plate is describe d 
“a large dish for the alms of the Que« n, of 
silver gilt, and enamelled at the bottom with a 
escutcheon (or shield) with Ostrich Feathers.” 
And these “ Ostrich Feathers,” thus blazoned 


a sable field upon the silver alms-dish of 


“ 
is 


en Philippa, Sir Ticholas “Wes . 
ppt, Sir H. Nicholas believed to | magnanimous, I know how to yield due obedi- 
(lueen as a daughter : 


been borne by the 


House of Hainault; and he suggested 
#se same “ Ostrich Feathers" might pos- 
ind indeed very probably, have been 
Las a suggestive devi ,or charge by 
ounts of the Province of fron 
mle of Os? f 


» Which formed the ap- 


| the Prince, novmovrt. 


dostruce.” Accordingly, each alternate shield 
upon the monument bears, on a sable field, three 
ostrich feathers erect, two and one, arg nt, with 
lahels charge d with the words “Icu Dien; and 
also on a label over each of these shields “ for 
peace,” the same words, ICH. DIENE, are re- 
peated, as in Fig. 68. Over each quartered 
shield (and each of the two shields is six times 
repeated), in like manner, is the other motto of 
These mottoes, which 
are old German, signify “I serve,” and “ Mag- 
nanimous ;” and it has been suggested by Mr. 
Planché, with his customary shrewdness and 


genuine heraldic feeling, that the three words 
| really form only a single motto, signifying 


Hainault from | 


“Magnanimous, I serve,’—that is, “I obey 
the dictates of magnanimity ;” or rather, “ Being 
ence ;” or, “ How to render becoming service ;” 
in other words, “ My magnanimity teaches me 
to do my duty.” . 

The will of the Black Prince proves the 
feathers to have been a Badye, and not a Crest, 
since he twice expressly calls them our Badge 
of Ustrich Feathers —“ Nos bages des plumes 








@ostruce.” The language of the wi a 
directly opposed to the traditional tLe: . 
and military character of the feathers at 
Badge of the Brack Prince, for it particulay " 
specifies the peaceful significance and y 
this Badge, and distinguishes it in a “ 
marked manner from the insignia that aa 
worn and displayed by the Prince when he a 


Fig. 68. SHIELD “ FOR PEACE” OF THE BLACK PRINCE, 
ON HIS MONUMENT IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


equipped for war. The ular tradition, in. 
deed, that the renowned Mpadge of the ection 
feathers was won from the blind King of 
Bohemia, at Crecy, by the Black Prince, and 
by him afterwards borne as an heraldic military 
trophy, is not supported by any contemporary 
authority, nor is the tradition itself recorded at 
all earlier than 1614. Instead of this tradition, 
it is at least quite as agreeable to believe that 
the Prince assumed his peaceful Badge in 
honour of his royal mother. 

Upon the shield “for peace” of the Black 
Prince himself, as I have just shown in Fig. 68, 
three feathers stand distinct from one another, 
and all their tips slightly incline to the sinister. 
In seals, or when marshalled with a shield of 
arms, two feathers are seen to have been placed 
erect, after the manner of supporters, one on 
each side of the composition; and in such ex- 
amples the tips of the feathers droop severally 
to the dexter and sinister. In all the earliest 
examples the feathers droop in the same manner, 
and then they begin to have their tips slightly 
inclining towards the spectator. 

A single feather was borne as a Badge, with 
its scroll, as by Prince ArrHuR Tvpor, on his 
monument at Worcester, Fig. 69; or two 


Fig. 70. AT PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL, 


feathers, each with its own scroll, or the two 
on a single scroll, as also at Worcester. Again, 
three feathers were borne, grouped together 
with a coronet, as at Peterborough, Fig. 70; 
or with a single scroll, as in Ludlow Cau , 
Fig. 71; and again upon a shield, the field 0 


Fig. 69. AT WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Fig. 71. IN LUDLOW CHURCH. 

ules, in stained 
2. Inanother 
feathers are 


which is per pale azure and gu 
glass, in Exeter Cathedral, Fig. ( 
example at Peterborough the three 
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ouped, within ann 
ora plume: and in one other example, in St. 
Alban’s Abbey Church, a still more decided 


plume of three feathers appears, without any 





72. IN EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


Fiy. 


coronet, but with an escroll. The feathers ap- 
pear to have been en ircled with a coronet for 
the first time by Prince Epwarp, afterwards 
Epwarp VI, but who never was Prince of 
Wales. 

As a Royal Badge, with his Royal Shield of 
Arms, the ostrich feathers were borne by Ep- 
warp III. himself on one of his seals. We 
have seen that, about the year 1370, they were 
used, as an heraldic device having a distinctive 
significance, by his Queen, Purirpa. They 
appear on some, but not on all, the seals of the 
Biack Prince; and they are omitted from some 
of his seals after Crecy. They were borne, 
generally (and probably originally always) with 
some slight difference, marking cadency, in all 
probability by all the other sons of Edward IIT., 
certainly by Jonn of Ghent, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and by T'Homas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gioverster. These ostrich feathers were 
adopted by Ricnarp II., and were placed by 
him on either side of his crested helm in the 
heraldic sculpture in Westminster Hall, as I 
shall presently show in an engraved example 
(see Fig. 74); by this same Prince also the 
ostrich feathers were placed on his first royal 
seal, and they were habitually used by him for 
decoration and heraldic display; and by him, 
again, they were formally granted as a mark 
of especial favour, and to be borne as an aug- 
mentation of the highest honour, to his cousin, 
Tuomas Mownray, Duke of Norrotx. In 
like manner this same beautiful Badge was 
borne by the succeeding Princes, both Lancas- 
TkIAN and Yorkists, by at least two of the 
Beavrorts, by the Princes of the House of 
Tvpor, and by their successors the Stuarts. 
Thus it is certain that the ostrich feathers were 
held to be a Royal Badge from the time of their 
first appearance in the Heraldry of England, a 
little after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and that, in that character, they were 
adopted and borne by the successive Sovereigns, 
and by the Princes, sometimes also by the Prin- 
cesses (a8 in the instance of a seal of MARGARET 
Beavrort, mother of Henny VII.) of the 
Koyal Houses, without any other distinction 
than some slight mark of cadency, and without 
the slightest trace of any peculiar association 
with any one member of the royal family. 
From the time of the accession of the House of 
‘TvuarT to the crown of the United Kingdom, 
however, the coronetted plume of three ostrich 
rape appears to have been regarded, as at 
lls present day it decidedly is regarded, as the 
special Badge of the Princes or WALEs. 
2. Joan Hottann, wife of Epwarp the Back 
: KINCK; only daughter, and eventually sole 
eiress of Eymonp of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, 
youngest son of Enpwarp I.; widow of Sir 
—— Houtann, K.G., in her right Eurl of 
died Fagag scm Back PRINce, A.D. 1361 : 
dvd, 1386." Auots: those of her. futher, Ep- 
heate Ea, e « +? Fig. 44. This celebrated 
quartered F; ' nay anes of Kent,”’ might have 
and Waele, fs 7 wy hent for her fath: r’s mother, 
The arms - f *h vy Wig. 15, for her — mother. 
wen : , ier first husband, Sir Tomas 

wuAND, IN design resemble the arms of Beau- 
, iL at ail but the field is azure instead of 
the shield aa ri quardant—he looks out from 
H gl ards the spectator; thus, for 
» Azure, semee de lys, a lion rampant guar- 


a coronet, more after the manner 


! e 
' dant or; but for these arms the arms of Edmond 
| of Woodstock were afterwards substituted, as 


Holland of Keit. 








Fig. 


4!. HOLLAND OF KENT. 

XXI. Lionet, K.G., 
wakp ITI.; born a.p. 133%; Earl of Unser, 
1355; Duke of CLArencr, 1362; died, 1368, 


lahel of three or five points argent, charged on each 
point with a canton gules, The difference (a 
label itself being the primary) charged on the 
label of Prince Lionel has been subject to con- 
siderable discussion, and it can scarcely be said 


lar,” Third Edition, p. 237, and Pl. xxxi.). It 
is probable that, at different periods of his life, 
this Prince may have borne different charges 
on his label; but this is a subject that requires 
further research and inquiry. ‘The cantons are 
said to have been derived from a reputed an- 
cient bearing of the great family of De CLare; 
and the Prince was created Duke of CLARENCE 
in consequence of his consort becoming a co- 
heiress of the last Karl De Crane. A shield of 
Prince Lione. is blazoned in colour upon the 
monument of Eywaxp III. at Westminster. 

2. Exvizanetu pe Burau, first wife of Lionet, 
Duke of Ciarencr, sole child and heiress of 
Witiiam pe Buren, Earl of Uster (see 
chap. vi., sect. xviii. 4, page 24); married, 
A.D. 1355; died, 1858. Arms: Or, @ cross gules, 
for Ulster, Fig. 63. This lady might have 
quartered De Clare for her paternal grand- 
mother, and Lancaster for her own mother. 
Her arms of U/ster, impaled by the arms of the 
Prince her husband, are recorded to have been 








blazoned upon one of the beautiful shields, now 
destroyed, that originally were on the north 
side of the monument of Queen Philippa in 
Westminster Abbey. 

3. VIoLANTE, daughter of the Duke of Mian, 
second wife of LioneLt, Duke of Clarence ; 
married, A.D. 1368. Arms: Argent, a serpent 
wreathed in pale azure, crowned or, gorging an 
infant proper, for Milan. After the death of the 
English Prince, her first husband, this lady 
married Orno PaLgoLoous, Marquis of Mon- 
SERRAT. 

4. Wituram, surnamed “of Hatfield,”’ the 
second son of King Enwarp III.; died young, 
and apparently without having had any heraldic 
insignia assigned to him. 

XXII. Joun, “of Ghent,” K.G., fourth son 
of King Epwarp III.; born, a p. 1340; Earl 
of Ricumonp, 1342; Duke of Lancaster, 1362; 
Earl of Derny, Lincoin, and Leicester, 1368 ; 
King of Castite and Leon, 1372; died, 1399. 
Arms: France Ancient and England quarterly ; 
over all a label of three points ermine. This 
ermine label may be blazoned as “of Brit- 
tany,” having been derived from the ermin: 
canton of John de Dreux, Count of Brittany 
and Earl of Richmond (see Fig. 62), on whose 
death, in 1342, the Earldom of Richmond was 
conferred by Edward III. on his infant son, 
Prince John. He impaled the arms of his first 
consort, Buancue of Lancaster, that is, England 








Fig. 58. LABEL OF FRANCE, AND OF LANCASTER. 


with a label of France, Fig. 58, which I repeat 
in this place. As King of Castile and Leon, 


third son of King Ep- 


Arms: France Ancient and England quarterly, a 


secondary difference, it will be observed, the 


to have been positively established in its true | 
character (see “‘ Heraldry Historical and Popu- | 











































dexter side, impaling on the sinister side his 
own arms as Duke of Lancaster. He also 
bore the ostrich Jeather shield (Fig. 68), the quills 
of the feathers being gold. Cxest: the same 
as his brother the Black Prince, but the lion 
differenced with his own ermine label. Bavors: 
an ostrich feather, sometimes argent, sometimes 





Fig. 35. CASTILE AND LEON, IMPALED BY JOUN O1 


GHENT. 


azure, and with a chain on th quill ; a faleon 
and a fetter-lock. Examples occur on seals, on 
| the monument of Edward III., at Canterbury 
and Lincoln, Great Yarmouth, &e. ¥ 
2. Biuancue of Lancaster, first wife of Prince 
| Joun of Ghent; daughter, and eventually sole 
heiress, of Hexny, Duke of Lancaster (chap. 
vi, sect. xviii.) ; married, a p. 1359; died, 1369, 
Arms: Lancaster, that is, England with a label 
of France, which thus is the Label of Lancaster. 
3. Constance of Castile, second wife of 
Prince Jouy of Ghent, elder daughter of Peren, 


King or Castire anp Leon. Married, a. p. 
1372; died, 1394. Arms—Castile and Leon 
(Fig. 35). 

4. CATHERINE Swynronp, third wife of 


Prince Joun of Ghent, daughter of Sir Payn 
Roet, and widow of Sir Otes Swynford. 
Married, a.p. 1396; died, 1408. Anns 
three Catherine wheels or, for Roet. 
XXIII. Epmonp, “of Langley,” K.G., fifth 
son of King Epwarp III]; born, a.p. 1341; 
Earl of Cambridge, 1362; Duke of York, 1385; 
died, 1402. ARMs: F,; ance Ancient and Eugla d 


quarterly, and over all a lalel of three points 


gules, 


argent, charged on each point with as many tor- 
teaux. He impaled the arms of his Consort, 
Isane. of Castile. 

Crest: the same as the Black Prince, but 
the lion differenced with his label charged with 
the forteanxz, or red roundles, which Prince 
Epmonp may have derived from the Shield of 
Wake of Lydel, Fig. 45 (See “ Heraldry, His- 
torical and Popular,” 3rd Edition, p. 259). 

SADGE: an ostrich feather ; a faleon within a 
fetter-lock. Vixamples on Seals; Monument at 
King’s Langley, Herts; St. Alban’s Abbey ; 
Great Yarmouth ; Canterbury Cathedral. 

1. Isanen of Castile, first wife of Prines 
Epmonp; younger daughter of Peter, Kino 
or Castike AND Leon. Married, a.p. 1372; 
died, 1394. Arms: Castile and Leon (Fig. 35). 

2. Joan Hoxtanp, second wife of Prince 
Epmonp; daughter of ‘Tnomas Hotianp, Earl 


of Kent: married, about 1395; died, 1434. 
Arms: Holland of Kent (Fig. 44). After the 


decease of her first husband, this lady succes- 
sively married Wituiam, Lord Wittovauny 
p’Erxesny; Henry, Lord Scrore; and Henny, 











Lord Vesct. She left no issue. 


XXIV. Tuomas, “of Woodstock,” K.G., 
youngest son of Kino Epwanrp III. ; born, 


1355; ConstanLe or ENGLAND, 1376; Earl of 
Buckrnouam, Essex, and Noxruamrton, 1378 ; 
Duke of GiovcesTer, 1385 ; murdered, 1397. 
Arms: France Ancient and England quarterly, 
within a bordure argent. He impaled the arms 
of his wife, ALIANORE DE Bouun. Fig. 49, p. 22. 
Crest: the same as the Black Prince, but 
the lion differenced, instead of a label, with a 


plain silver collar. 


Bapoces : an ostrich feather with a garte r upon 


the quil ls awhite swan. 
Examples on the Seals of the Prince; at 


Canterbury, Great Yarmouth, and on the Lrass 
to his widow in Westminster Abbey. 
one of the Seals of this Prince his shield is re- 
presented carried by his Swan Badge (derived 
by him from the De Bohuns), and supported by 
two of his own ostrich feathers. 
his Seals, the field is diapered with ostrich 


Upon 


On another of 





he bore Castile and Leon quarterly (as in 
Fig. 35, which I also repeat here), on the | 


feathers and swans. 
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9. AutanoreE ps Bonen, wife of Prince 
Tuomas; elder daughter and co-heiress of 
Hespnrey ps Bourn, last Earl of Henxerorp, 
Essex, and Nortuamptos, of his family and 
name. She died, 1399. Anms: De Bohun (Fig. 
19), quartering Milo « f Hereford, that is, gules, 
two bends, the on On 
the fine Brass to this illustrious and unfortunate 
lady, still in almost perfect preservation in 
Westminster Abbey, her quartered Arms ar 
blazoned, both alone, and impaled by the Arms 
of her husband. Her Arms also appear on her 
Seais 

XXV. Marks of Cadency for Princesses 
were first introduced into English Heraldry on 
the accession of the present Royal Family to | 
the throne of these realms. Before that period 
the daughters and granddaughters of the Crown | 
bore the Royal Arms without difference, in a | 
lozenge if unmarried, as in the monuments to | 
the youthful daughters of James I. at West- | 
minster; or, if married, in impalement with the 
Arms of their husbands, as in the Shields now 
to be blazoned. 

1. Isanen, eldest daughter of Epwarn IIL, 
married in 1365 to INcgLRAM pg Covcl, Earl of 
Bepro Aums: Parry of 
for De Couci ; impaling France A 
land quarterly (Fig. 64). 

2. Joan, second daughter of Epwaxp IIL, 
wife of ALpuonso, Kinc or Caste AND LEON; 
married and died, a.p. 1348. Arms: Castile 
1 leon (Fig. 35), impaling Fig. 64. This 
Shield is blazoned in colour upon the Monument 
of Enwanp III. 

Many, fourth daughter (the third daughter 
died an infant) of Knowarp III., wife of Joun 
pe Montroxt, Duke of Brirrany. AkMs: 
Brittany, a plain ine field, impaling Fig. 64. 
Blazoned in lour on the Monument of 
Epwanp III, 

1. Ma ET, voungest dau 
INI., wife of Joun Hastixes, 
PemMnron? AuM Ha 

vt rf 

teriy (Fig 


other arqent. 


}, 
or, and the 
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France Ancient and England quarterly. These 
impaled Arms of the King are displayed on a 
Banner represented on the fine Brass to Sir 
Symon pe Friericce, K.G., the Royal Banner- 
bearer, at Felbrig, in Norfolk. A part of the 
effigy with the Banner is shown in Fig. 73. 


1. 73, PART OF 
WITH THE 


EFFIGY OF SIR 8S. DE FELBRIGGE, 
BANNER OF RICHARD IL. 


The Royal Shield also impaling the Arms of 
the first Queen of Ricuarp II., is blazoned in 
this Brass. Other examples are on the Great 
Seal, the Royal Secretum, at Westminster Hall, 
and in the Abbey. 

Crest: The same that was borne by Ed- 
ward III., but sometimes the lion is not 
crowned. 

BapGes: 

ws: the 


ostrich feather ; the sun in splen- 
sun's rays issuing from a clond s@ 
t lodged; a fetterlock (on the Felbrig 
a white falcon 2 and the stump ‘ f a tree. 
‘estminster Hall, the Crested Helm of 
snp IL., between two feathers, is beauti- 
lly sculptured, as in Fig. 74; and his White 


hay 





SSSSAKESSSS 


hig. 7A. 
EST, &c., RICHARD LL, 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Fig. 75. 
BADGE, RICHARD IL., 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Hart Badge, from the same rich heraldic 
treasury, is shown in Fig. 75. The Badges are 
represented upon the King’s effigy, on his mo- 
nument in Westminster Abbey. Also the 
Royal Secretum, or private Seal, bears the 
Shield of the king, crowned, and between two 
lions couchant, wsed, each holding erect an 
ostrich feather. 

Two white harts have been assigned to 
Ricuanrp IT. as surrorrers to his Royal Shield; 
but without any sure authority. : 

2. Anne of Bohemia, first QuEEN or Ricnarp 
II., daughter of the Emerror Cuarues IV.; 
marri ; died, 1394. Arms: Quarterly ; 
first fourth, or, an eagle displayed sable 
second { 


fourchee 


add 


, 1382 
third, aul s, @ lion 


rampant quene 


dou le -tail d argent, crowned or. The 


eagle is sometimes blazoned in her Arms with | a 
| Bohun of Herefi rd (Fig. 49 


one head, and sometim« 
whether the 
or alter QUEEN 


Emperor. ‘Thess 


s with two heads: this 
blazon was marshalled 

Anne's father became 

Arms are impaled either by 
the Royal Arms of Ricnanp II.; or by his Royal 
Arms which also are impaled by those of the 
Conressor. Seal; Effigy at Westminster, &c. 
of France, second QuEREN or 
Ricnanp IL., eldest daughter of Cuar.es VI. or 
I'kancr; married, 1396. This lady was after- 
wards married to Cuaxtes, Duke of ORLEANS. 


shi Ws 
} 


before 


ISAHEI 








Ars: France Modern, that is. o- 
de-lys two and one or. laealal” re 
with the King’s Royal Arms of the Conf ~ 
and France Ancient and England. Thi og 
palement may have first suggested to rtd IV. 
the change in his own Arms from France Ancient 
to France Modern, of which I shall have to ~~ 
mention in the next chapter. = 
. 4. ese of Angouléme, 
Lack Prince; born, 1365; died. 137 : 
the same as those of his father, a po pate wn 
charged on the central point of the silver label 
XXVII. Puurera of Clarence only child 
and sole heiress of Lioxnet Duke of CLangy 
second son of Epwarp III; born 1355" 
married, in 1368, to Epmonp Mortimer, 3rd 
Earl of Maxcu and Unsrer. Arms: Clarence 
impaling Mortimer :—that is, France Ancient 
and England quarterly, with a silver label charged 
on each point with a canton gules, impaling the 


eldest son of the 


| singular Arms that are blazoned in Fig 76, 


Fig. 76. MORTIMER. 


2. The eldest son of Edmond Mortimer and 
Philippa of Clarence, Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
Marcu and ULtster, the true Heir to the 
Crown of England, in the year 1387 was nomi- 
nated by Richard II. as his successor. But he 
was killed in Ireland, in 1397, having married 
Aliamore, eldest daughter of ‘Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent: their unhappy son, Epwonp 
Mortimer, the rightful Kinc or Eneoanp, 
died in Trim Castle, in Ireland, a.p. 1424; 
but their daughter, Anne Mortimer, as will 
appear in the next chapter, was grandmother of 
King Edward IV. 

3. ExvizanetH Mortimer, elder daughter of 
Edmond Mortimer and Philippa of Clarence, 
was the wife, first, of Henry Percy, the famous 
“ Hotspur ;” and, secondly, of Thomas Lord 
Camoys, K.G., who commanded the left wing at 
Agincourt. At Trotton in Sussex, there is 4 
remarkably fine Brass to this lady and her 
second husband. The Arms of Percy are—, 
a lion ramp. az., with a label of three points ; 
and those of Camoys are—or, on @ chief gules 
three plates (silver roundles). 

XXVIII. Anne of Gloucester, daughter of 
Tuomas Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Epwakp III., was the wife, first, of Tuomas, 
{th FEarl of Stafford; secondly, of Epmvunp, 
5th Earl of Srarrorp (killed, 1403), from 
whom descended the Dukes of Buckingham and 
the Barons Stafford ; and, thirdly, of Wits 
Bovrcuier, Count of Eu in Normandy (died, 
1420), from which marriage were descended the 

Sourchiers, Earls of Essex, Lords FitzWarine, 
and Lords Berners; also the Earls of Essex of 
the House of Devereux. The Arms of Stafford 
are— Or, a chevron gue s. The Arms of Bourchier 
are—argent, @ cross engrailed between Sour water 
bouge ts, sable. The Arms of Devereux are— 
Argent, a fesse gules, in ¢ hief three torteaus 

founded on the Arms of Wake of Lydel, Fig. 


45). ; 
Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, = 
father of Edward, the great bg = . 
beheaded by King Henry “9 2 . 
marshalled :—1. Woodstock, as borne ¥9 —s 
youngest son of Edward he Wins of Northe 


ampton, the same as’ Fig. 49, but with ae - 
I ’ J: and 4, Stafford. 


mutlets charged on the bend ; } 
In the next two chapters I proceed to _ 
the insignia borne’ by the Sovereigns " 
the Princes and Princesses ol the pure 
PLANTAGENET, from the period of the - : 
caused by the rival claims of the two bran 
of LaNc’sTer and York, until the crow os 
from the last Plantagenet to the first 0 
sovereigns of the House of Tupor. 
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EXHIBITION. 


Part ITI. 


GALLERY OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


So complete a collection of “ British Water- 
Colours” has not been seen since the Exhi- 
pitions of ‘‘Art-Treasures” in Manchester 
and “ the International” in London. This 
Gallery, admirably arranged under the 
direction of Mr. R. C. Saunders, constitutes, 
in fact, an epitome in our essentially na- 
tional school of water-colour painting, and 
the student here may trace the history of 
the Art from its simple rise in the last 
century onwards to its highest development 
in the past generation, and downwards to 
its latest manifestation in our own day. 
Within the limited space at our command 
we will note what in the collection may 
possess most of value or novelty 

' 'The historic pedigree of the Art naturally 
opens with the earliest masters, such as 
Sandby, Varley, Robson, Barrett, and Girtin. 
The style of these painters is comparatively 
immature. The manner adopted indeed 
was not far different from the attempts we 
see even to this day in foreign lands, where 
the Art still remains in infancy. The 
method used was first to make a firm, often 
a scratchy, outline, then to shade in neutrals, 
and lastly to ‘‘ stain,” as it were, the paper 
with a thin wash of colour. The result 
gained, with a few signal exceptions, is 
somewhat poverty-stricken ; the subject lies 
thin upon the paper, and the work, even 
finished, has more the manner of a 
school-boy’s sketch than of a fully-wrought 
drawing. Impatience was naturally felt 
at effects so inadequate; hence even the 
artists above named sought an elaboration, 
and acquired a style which speedily brought 
the Art co its highest developments. 

Of special interest is it in collections like 
the present to trace back the style of 
Turner to its simple rise in the manner of 
is immediate predecessors. ‘Turner com- 
nenced where his forerunners left off, and 
lid not end till he had brought to the 
iscent Art the rich and varied resources 
which water-colour materials and vehicles 
could yield. It is customary to suppose 
that the use of opaque pigments is a recent 
innovation. On the contrary, however, in 
the most ancient practice of historic Arts 
are found, in tempera and other processes, 
precedents for every method which Turner, 
or his most ultra disciples, have adopted. 
In Leeds ‘is offered a rare opportunity of 
studying the greatest master of water- 
colours the world has known—the greatest 
master, we repeat, though the most extra- 
vagant. In London we haye become so 
intimately acquainted with the glorious 
manifestations of Turner’s genius, that 
deliberate criticism can no longer be called 
for. In the provine es, however, the people 
tage have still very much to learn from 
the singularly full representation given of 
4 master who, in Protean creation, stands 
proxy for Nature herself. This rare advan- 
tage should not be lost. Here, as we have 


LEEDS 


l 
when 


if 


—< i me pe 


said, may be traced Turner's successive 
‘tages of development: ‘The Crypt of 
Kir) ; : 


irkstall Abbey’ is unusually careful and 
(met; “The Temple of 7igina’ brilliant; 
; W harfedale’ lovely in colour ; * Arundel’ 
V islonary ; ‘ Rafts of the Rhine’ very choice, 
ae delicious in subtlest concords; and 
Hen lastly are encountered products of later 


Gen, such as views of ‘Thun’ and 
é ~ ages extravagant and mad. The 
p.S Passion was strong even in death. 
— at last raved in colour. 
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immediate past, it is a treat to trace. De 
Wint, Miiller, Bonington, Fielding, Cox, 
will henceforth become, for the thousands 
who flock to the Exhibition, something 
more than mere names. ‘ Yorkshire 
Wolds,’ by De Wint, is in the artist’s 
large, grand manner. ‘View on the 
Thames at Putney’ is another first-rate 
example of the master. The genius of 
William Miiller is in glory. That ‘Sketch 
for the Slave Market’ is worthy of Tintoret, 
and three of the famed Lucian series show 
rare mastery—a series which we can never 
forget, though it is now more than twenty 
years since these sketches from Asia Minor 
were exhibited at the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Bristol, after the artist’s return and 
speedy death. As a sketcher Miiller was 
unsurpassed, His rapid, vigorous, and 
trenchant style was just suited for work in 
a nomadic tent. Bonington, another child 
of genius too soon cut off in the midst of a 
career of promise, we also again greet with 
rapture, yet regret. The reputation of this 
young painter, always high, seems likely to 
gain still further ¢c/at by each successive 
exhibition. His fame, which was enhanced 
in 1862,is now sustained in Leeds: ‘ Verona’ 
displays’ accustomed cleverness, artistic 
taste, and tact. Copley Fielding is another 
painter who may here be studied in his 
many mvods. Lovely, indeed, are draw- 
ings of ‘ Dartmouth Harbour’ and ‘ Fish- 
ing Boats off Fairlight Downs.’ ‘ Windsor 
Castle from the Park’ is large and grand; 
‘Loch Lomond’ and ‘ Loch Leven’ soft, 
refined, exquisite; ‘ Folkestone’ light and 
brilliant ; ‘Storm at Sea’ dark and tem- 
pestuous, like other famed examples of its 
class. Lastly,‘ Sussex Downs’ ranks as one 
of the most delicious examples ever seen of 
Fielding’s treatment of grey-greens, of soft 
shadows cast by flying clouds as vapoury 
veils across the hills. No fewer than 
twenty-eight drawings by Copley Fielding 
are here collected. We have not seen so 
many in one spot within the last six years. 
Dear old David Cox we also once more 
greet with affection. His pencil, though 
rather garrulous at last, had, as here 
seen in its vigour, something better than 
mere vague suggestion. (Cox’s five-and- 
twenty or thirty drawings awaken slumber- 
ing memories. They record the master’s 
manner when as yet it had not sunk con- 
fusedly into latest monotony and monotone. 
‘A Classical Landscape,’ bearing the date 
of 1828, is in singular antagonism with the 
artist’s style, when confirmed by age it 
verged on decay. Among drawings, most 
of which we recall in the gallery of the Old 
Water-Colours, is that never-to-be-forgotten 
‘Welsh Funeral,’ a work that looks at 
Leeds grander than ever. Marvellous is it 
for large suggestiveness, for a treatment 
which gives scale, for light in shade, colour 


in obscurity, for fleeting gleam of sun | 


quenched in darkness, fit symbol of sorrow 
and the tomb. David Cox, through the 
element of ‘‘dark obscure,” gained mystery. 
More joyous, light-hearted, and sparkling 
in colour are ‘'The Haystack,’ ‘ Landscape 
and Bridge,’ and ‘ The Hayfield.’ Neither 
can ‘The Thames’ be forgotten for loveli- 
ness of tone and tender gradation of colour. 
Weare glad thus to revive our recollections 
of this truly English painter, whose honest, 
rugged, and picturesque features we have, 
during the past season, again and again 
gazed on among the portraits at Kensing- 
ton.* For certain qualities of grey, certain 


* England has, but only of late years, learned to honour 
this great artist. Not long ago a picture originally bought 
by a dealer for £6, and sold by him to another dealer for 
£8, was purchased at public auction by him who originally 





bought it for £6 for the sum of £400. 
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tonalities of tender colour, David Cox has 
no equal among the dead or the living. 

In this necrology of Art, Mulready, Hunt, 
and Cattermole find honoured place. Draw- 
ings by Mulready we are never able to 
pass by—we rush to them instantaneously, 
as by instinct, sure of a lesson, certain of a 
study of form, light, and shade. Here we 
have one of the artist’s inimitable drawings 
in chalk, ‘A Female Figure,’ well known in 
the picture of ‘The Bathers. William 
Hunt also comes out strong, not only 
in birds’-nests, pine-apples, grapes, and 
pomegranates, but in rustic figures, rude 
in life, and humorous, of complexion 
ruddy, and of texture rough; ‘The Attack’ 
and ‘The Defeat’ are among the best 





| much superseded, as beyond the 


known of the artist’s matchless produc- 
tions. George Cattermole, while we write, 


| is snatched from the company of the living 


to join the memorable dead. lor various 
reasons he had withdrawn from annual 
exhibitions, and was numbered by the 
public at large as already belonging to 
the past rather than to the present. Yet 
whenever, as, for example, in the Man- 
chester treasures, in the London Inter- 
national, or now, again, in Leeds, our 
English school is mustered in its strength 
and versatility, George Cattermole stands 
conspicuous and unsurpassed. ‘The artist’s 
style may be fairly judged by masterly 
drawings, such as ‘Grace before Meat;’ 
‘Banditti,’ almost Venetian in colour; 
‘ Brigands’ Disturbed,’ large, first-rate ; 
‘Christ Preaching in the Temple; ’ ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini requested by the Brigands 
to value one of his own Works.’ Verhaps, 
however, ‘ The Defence of Lathom House’ 
best exemplifies Cattermole’s stirring mode 
of composition, his fire and spirit in action, 
his trenchant character, his decisive pur- 
pose of colour, his bold onslaught of exe- 
cution. The manner of the artist, once 
seen, can never bemistaken. Cattermole’s 
namesake in the Institute of Water Colours 
bids fair to follow in the master’s steps. 

Prout, strong in idiosyncrasy, is another 
artist whose posthumous fame is not di- 
minished by these recurrent appeals to the 
tribunal of the public. Ilis well-known 
picturesque treatment of old, time-worn 
tenements is here seen by characteristic 
examples. As somewhat out of the artist's 
common bent may be individualised a 
noble drawing, ‘The Wreck of an India- 
man;’ the artist almost appals the imagi- 
nation by grandeur and suggestion of vast 
scale: the drawing is also admirable for 
such technical qualities as texture and 
colour. It is a work beyond price—one of 
the grandest achievements of our school, 
‘This master-work is comparable to ‘The 
Indiaman Ashore’ which, in Manchester, 
left on our mind an impression never to 
be obliterated. ; 

Stanfield and Roberts again appear in 
vet another exhibition, brothers in Art, 
and contemporaries in a sty le now not so 
reach of 
our living painters. The genius of these 
twin artists 1s proved rather in the galleries 
of oil-pictures than 1m this collection of 
water-colour we Ilere, however, it 
is interesting to observe how much of 
detail, care, and finish Stanfield threw into 
his smaller studies, and also how much 
more of delicacy may be foun 1 in Roberta's 
vignettes than in his large scenic compo- 
sitions, which always savoured of the 
theatre. 

It can scarcely be expected that a metro- 
politan journal shall find space for deliberate 
criticism on the works of living painters so 
well known to all exhibition trequenters 
as Richardson, Palmer, George Fnpp, 
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irket Foster, and Whittaker. Of Thomas | ART IN IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND 


M. Richardson, of course, nothing new can 


be said: he is brilliant and “ decorative ”’ 
as ever. Of Palmer, in like manner, little 


change can be predicted, for though he 
should by chance exhibit within the arctic 
circle, assuredly his sketching-stool 1s 
always planted on the verge of the tropics. 
In the same way, George Fripp is ever 
true to himself, though certainly in such 


THE PROVINCES. 


Duntr.—The largest and most varied dis- 


| play of the works of the sculptor ever exhibited 


| 


| 


drawings as ‘Nant l’rangau’ we have the | 


artist at his verv best. 
chance, Lirket loster was never seen at 
greater advantage ; his drawings at Leeds, 
which are among the very best he has 
given to the public, afford topics for uni- 
versal eulogy. We need scarcely say that 
the compositions are old acquaintances in 
London. 

Our pages contain year by year such 
lengthened criticism upon the old and 
new Water-Colour Societies, that our 
readers will scarcely expect we should 
pass under detailed review the many ex- 


cellent productions of Tayler, Gilbert, | 


Haag, Lewis, Burton, Lundgren, Setchell, 
and Shields. Miss Setchell, of whose rare 
talent we never obtain quite that abundant 
manifestation we could desire, is present 
in that never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Momentous 


seen in another study of character, capital 
for intent, under the title, ‘Ye shall Walk 
in Silk Attire.’ 
engraved, and are therefore well known. 
It is curious to observe how old fayour- 
ites turn up again and again, both in 
town and the provinces. There is pre- 
sent, for example, in Leeds, that im- 
pressive drawing of which we thought 
we could never see enough in Pall 
Mall, ‘The read Watchers,’ certainly the 
chef-Tanvre of F. T. Shields. Another 
artist who tells strong in Leeds, as in 
London, is F. W. Burton. ‘Two ideal heads 
upon the screen, by this painter, are lovely 


By some happy | 
: PPY | clay, and plaster. The largest contributor to 


oth pictures have been | 


for tvpe and refined detail; we know not of | 


studies more exquisite, either at home or 
abroad. 
what we take for a youthful manifestation 
of the same artist, ‘A Religious Ceremony 
in the Cathedral of Bamberg.’ By Frede- 
rick Goodall we note several replic is of 
well-fayoured works; the tenderness of the 
artist’s latest manner translates kindly into 
water-colours. Lastly, it remains that we 
should record the presence of that drawing 
by J. F. Lewis, in itself worthy of a pil- 
grimage, ‘The Frank Encampment,’ which, 
twelve years ago, called forth a rhapsody 
from Mr. Ruskin that scarcely even now, 
strange to say, reads extravagant. A score 
of other famous painters in water-colours 
are seen here at their best: foremost 
among them may be named John Gilbert, 
Vicat Cole, Louis Haghe, Topham. H. B. 
Willis. Frederick Tayler, Carl Werner, 
Carl Haag, J. Linnell, Hardy, Dunean, 
Holland, Poole, &c. &e. We certainly miss 
some from the gorgeous list, but it is not 
too much to say there is not a mediocre 
work in the whole collection. And the 


collection numbers 362 of the choicest | 


drawings that can well be found. Within 
& comparatively small compass, we repeat, 


is here compiled a complete epitome of | 


that national Art whereof we are justly 
proud 
year ago in Paris, the whole world would 
_ been struck with wonder. 
There are still seve : 
ere are still several interesting matters 


connected with the ixhibition which it | 


yut they must west end of the Abbey Church. The subjects of 


may be needful to notice: | 
‘ and over tll the following month, when 
in ail probability, we shal] conclude our 
review of the ] 


Pulleries, 


[t is curious in contrast to mark | 


Ilad such a display been made a | 


at the Royal Hibernian Academy is said to be 
that of the present year. During former years 
very few objects met the visitor's eye on enter- 
ing the sculpture room, but at this Exhibition 
are seen no fewer than 260 statues, busts, me- 
dallions, groups of figures, and other products 
of the sculptor’s chisel, executed in marble, 


this department is Mr. Joseph Watkins, of 
Dublin. Mr. Watkins received the great 
national medal for the best specimen of model- 
ling offered at the competitive trials at the South 
Kensington Museum, besides other honours 
awarded by the Royal Dublin Society, and 
various Art institutions. Among his contri- 
butions to the present Exhibition are busts of 


| the Archbishop of Dublin, Sir George Hodson, 


sart., and Lady Hodson, the late Dr. Robert 
Sullivan, &&. ‘The remaining works are from 
a large number of artists—Mr. Joseph Kirke, 


Mr. John Farrell, Mr. Thomas Farrell, Mr. | 


Harwood, Mr. Stevenson, Mrs. Hill, Mr. Mil- 
lard, Miss White, and Mr. Woodhouse. It will 
be observed that two lady sculptors appear in 


| this list; one of them, Mrs. Hill, is. we pre- 


sume, wife of Mr. D. O. Hill, R.S.A. The works 


“om | of this lady are not unknown in London. 
Qluestion;’ this deliberate artist is also | 


Prererneap.—lHis Majesty the King of Prussia 
is about to present a statue of Marshal Keith 
to this Scottish town. Previous to the rebel- 
lion of 1715, the marshal was proprietor of all 
the land in the neighbourhood, including that 
on which the town is buiit. For the part he 
took in the rebellion of 1715, however, he 
forfeited his estates, which were then bought 
by a company of fishermen. 
became embarrassed, and the property fell into 


the hands of the Merchant Maiden Hospital, | 


in Edinburgh, which still derives a considerable 
portion of its revenue from the fines. After 


leaving this country the marshal went to Ger- | 
many, and rose high into rank and favour in | 
the Prussian service. Some time ago the Town | 


Council of Peterhead learned that a marble 


statue of Marshal Keith at Berlin had been re- | 
placed by one of bronze, and that the former | 


was lying in a dilapidated condition in one of 
the military schools. They therefore made 


efforts to secure possession of the marble statue, | 


but these proved ineffectual. Lately, however, 


the matter was brought under the notice of | 


Count Bismarck, who communicated with the 
king on the subject. 
once to gratify the people of Peterhead, not by 
viving them the broken marble statue, but by 
presenting them with a new one in bronze, 
which is to be sent free to some convenient 
port in Scotland. This information has been 
conveyed, through the Prussian ambassador in 
London, to the gentlemen at Peterhead who 
made the application. 

BinminGuam.—The Birmingham Society of 
Artists is henceforth entitled to use the prefix 
of * Royal,” which the Queen has been pleased 
to confer upon the institution. The distinction 
has been obtained, we understand, chiefly 
through the influence of the Earl of Bradford, 
Lord Chamberlain, who has manifested great 
interest in the prosy. rity of the Society, one of 
the oldest and most flourishing of the provincial 
Art-institutions. 

Iyswich.—An Industrial and Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition was opened at the end of July in the 
new Assembly Rooms of this town, with an ex- 


| cellent assortment of objects of all kinds. 


Romsey.—The memorials of the late Viscount 
Palmerston, contributed by the inhabitants of 
this town, have been placed in their respective 
positions. One is a statue of his lordship, cast in 
bronze from the mcedel by Mr. Noble; it stands 


| in the centre of the market-place. The other 
is & triple stained-glass window, designed by 


Messrs Clayton and Bell, and placed at the 


the paintings exemplify the idea of Government | 


descending from heaven to earth. The general 


effect of the window is very rich and brilliant. 


This company | 


His Majesty resolved at | 


OBITUARY, 

DR. GUSTAV F. WAAGEN, 
PROBABLY there is no modern name mo 
widely known throughout Europe in “ 
nection with the literature of Art than that 
of Dr. Waagen, whose death is reported to 
have occurred at Copenhagen in the month 
of July. He was born at Hamburgh, in 
1794, and commenced life as a painter, 
thus acquiring a practical knowledge of 
Art which served him in good stead in 
after years; and as he studied at Berlin 
Dresden, Munich, and other great centres 
of Art, he gained an intimate acquaintance 
with the valuable pictures contained in 
| the various galleries of those cities, while 
| his frequent journeyings into other lands 

increased his stock of information as to 
their Art-possessions. In 1823 he was 
engaged in the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
| and nine years afterwards was appointed 
director of the gallery. In 1844 * was 
chosen Professor of Art-history in the 
University of Berlin. 

The work by which he is best known in 
England was originally published at Berlin, 
| in 1837, under the title of ‘‘ Art and Artists 

in England ;” it was translated into our 
own language, and republished here. In 
1854 a new and greatly-enlarged edition, 
in three volumes, made its appearance in 
this country, with the title of ‘‘ The Trea- 
sures of Art in Great Britain ;” it was 
followed, in 1857, by a voluminous “ Sup- 
plement.” Dr. Waagen spent a consider- 
able time among us in collecting his mate- 
rials for the work, which is, undoubtedly, 
| the most comprehensive and complete 
account of the pictorial wealth of England, 
up to the latter date, that we have. There 
| is not, we believe, a collection of any im- 
portance south of the Tweed that was not 
personally visited, and is not fully and 
faithfully described, though the opinions of 
the writer may not always be shared by 
others, especially with reference to some of 
the artists to whom he ascribes certain old 
pictures. As a rule, however, his Judg- 
ment may be depended on, and certainly 
his criticisms are made in an earnest and 
appreciative spirit. The work is, in every 
| way, valuable to all concerned in the matter 
of pictures. The Scottish galleries have 
not altogether been lost sight of in the 
general account. » 

Among Dr. Waagen’s other writings may 
be mentioned his book on the Egyptian 
Antiquities at Munich, his treatise “On 
Hubert and John Van Eyck,” “ Art and 
Artists in Germany,” ‘(A Walk through 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester,” &c. &c. Our own pages have 
frequently been made the medium of valu- 
able contributions from his pen to the Art- 
literature of the time. 


——-— 





GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 
So far as the life of a painter 18 a880- 
ciated with the exhibition of his works, 
this original and once-popular artist has 
been dead to the public for many years. 
| He has now passed away for ever: 3s 
| death occurred at his residence on Clapham 
| Common, on the 24th of July, and in the 
| sixty-eighth year of his age. nr 
Mr. Cuternale was born at the little = 
| lage of Dickleborough, near Diss, Norfo 
in the first year of the present century; 
and he had not reached the age of one 
| teen before his name appeared as oD 
‘of the illustrators of Britton s =e “ 
| Cathedrals ;” so early in life had his at . 
| tion been directed to antiquarian — a 
tectural drawing, and so efficiently ba 
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d his studies in that direction. In 
F330 he travelled through Scotland for 
the purpose of making sketches of locali- 
ties mentioned in Scott's noveis and ro- 
mances; many of these drawings were 
engraved for the illustrated edition of these 
popular stories. But the book with which 
Cattermole’s name is most intimately asso- 
ciated is the ‘ Historical Annual,” written 
by his brother, the Rev. R. Cattermole. 
The work is devoted to an account of the 
leading incidents in the great Civil War, 
and it affords abundant and interesting 
evidence of the genius of the artist in a 
field of Art that no predecessor had occu- 
ied. Another of his published works was 
called ‘‘Cattermole’s Portfolio of Original 
Drawings ;” it contained, as the name 
suggests, a series of fac-simile drawings of 
his own, executed in lithotint, an inven- 
tion of Hullmandel, which Cattermole and 
J. D. Harding succeeded in bringing to 
great perfection. For more than twenty 


ears he was a member of the Water- | 


Colour Society, where his drawings con- 
stituted one of the great features of the 
annual exhibition. His secession from the 
society, now about eighteen years since, 
was matter of deep regret to the habitual 
frequenters of the gallery, as well as to 
every lover of Art; no member but could 
have been better spared; his works were 
unique, and the void his absence created 
has never been filled up. 

What Mr. Louis Haghe has done for the 
medieval history and legends of Flanders, 
Mr. Cattermole has done for those of ——- 
land: the styles of these painters are totally 
distinct, but their aim is one. Cattermole, 
however, did not limit himself to interior 
scenes ; some of his grandest compositions 
seem to have been sketched among the 
forests of olden time; of course a castle, a 
marauding attack, a battle of some kind, 
or a hunting party would be included. 
The spirit of the days of chivalry had en- 
tire possession of his mind, and the forcible 
and original manner in which he worked 
out his thoughts was unrivalled. 

Except at an occasional picture sale, or 
at some artistic gathering, we have seen 
nothing from his hand for many years. 
He may have been busy during this time ; 
if so, his productions have passed from his 
own studio direct into the hands of the 
collector; and fortunate is the possessor, 
if it be only a “ bit” in his portfolio, of 
anything from the pencil of Geman Cat- 
termole, who was a member of the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-Colour Painters. His 
nephew, Charles Cattermole, who exhibits 
at the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, 
1s on the road to a good reputation in a 
style somewhat similar to that of his uncle. 

More concerning the life and works of 
the latter will be found in the Art-Journal 
a —— his name appears om 

illustrated series of i 
“ British Artists,” oo 


GEORGE HOUSMAN THOMAS. 


The death of this artist is announced to 
ave occurred at Boulogne on the 21st of 
July. He was born in London in 1824, 
and commenced his career in Paris as an 
*ngraver on wood, after studying the art 
under Mr. G. Bonner. But it was as a de- 
amp for wood-engravers that his reputa- 
‘oh was first made; for in 1845 he went to 
New York to illustrate a newspaper, and 
remained there two years, whence he pro- 
— to Italy. During his stay in Rome 
the French besieged the city, and Mr. 
Thomas contributed humerous sketches of 


— 


| been somewhat recently published. 


the events which took place to the J//ustrated 
| Landon News. In 185& he exhibited at 
} the Royal Academy an oil picture from 
/one of these sketches, ‘Garibaldi at the 
| Siege of Rome.’ For some few years im- 
| mediately following he appears to have 
| been principally at work on wood blocks. 
| One of the most successful series of designs 
| executed by him about this period was that 
| of the illustrations to an edition of ‘‘ Uncle 


/Tom’s Cabin.” Very remarkable drawings | 


| these were; we gave some examples of 
| them in our volume for 1854. Another 

very clever set of drawings he made to 

illustrate ‘‘The Child’s History of Eng- 
land.” His pencil was, even till very re- 
| cently, often called into requisition for 
similar work, for books, magazines, &c. 
| He used it freely, and with remarkable 
| power of drawing, giving to his figures at 

all times great expression and character. 
|In this kind of work he appeared almost 
| without a rival. 

In 1856 Mr. Thomas reappeared at the 
‘Royal Academy, exhibiting a humorous 
‘aan skilfully-painted picture of French 
‘military life, entitled ‘ Ball at the Camp, 
| Boulogne,’ which elicited our commenda- 
| tion at the time. Whether or not it was 
| this work that gained for him the favour- 
able notice of the Queen we cannot say, 
| but we find him from about this period 

receiving Her mga. commands for pic- 
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| consunsion of the brain, from which he 
never quite recovered. fis visit to Bou- 
logne with his wife and family was un- 
dertaken with the hope of recruiting his 
shattered health; a vain hope, as the re- 
sult unhappily proved. 





THOMAS GAKNER, 


“‘ Another of the local links,” said a Bir- 
mingham newspaper somewhat recently, 
| ‘* between the present century and the last 
| was broken, on July 1ith, by the death of 

Mr. Thomas Garner, in the seventy-ninth 
| year of his age. Although from his modest 
| and retiring habits, and his vocation as a 
| line engraver, Mr. Garner was little known 
| except among artists, he had for sixty 
| years borne an unblemished name, and 
| was highly honoured for his artistic skill.” 
He was born in Birmingham, in 1789, and 
| resided in that town nearly all his life. 
| He acquired a knowledge of his art under 
| the late Mr. S. Lines, and became one of 
| the founders of the Antique Academy, Bir- 
mingham, which ultimately has become, 
by a recent act of the Queen, as is else- 
where stated, ‘The Royal Birmingham 





Society of Artists ;” an institution in which 


Mr. Garner during bis long life took deep 
interest. 

When those /ijour works of Art and 
literature, the Annuals, were the fashion, 
he found much occupation for his graver ; 





|tures of certain public ceremonials and 
spectacles in which our Sovereign was pre- 
sent. The first of these, exhibited at the 
| Academy in 1858, was ‘The Presentation 
| of Medals for Service in the Crimea by the 
Queen, in St. James’s Park, in May, 1855.’ 
The next, exhibited the following year, 
was ‘The Review on the Champ de Mars, 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to 
Paris.’ In 1860 he exhibited at the Aca- 
demy ‘The Parade at Potsdam in honour 
of Queen Victoria;’ and in 1863 ‘The 
Coronation of the King of Prussia—the 
Princess Royal doing Homage ;’ and ‘ The 
Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Alice.’ 
In 1866 appeared ‘The Queen and the 
Prince Consort at Aldershot, 1859,’ and 
grouped portraits of ‘Their Grand Ducal 
Highnesses the Princesses Victoria and 
Elizabeth of Hesse, children of Prince 
Louis of Hesse and the Princess Alice.’ 
The last of these royal commissions was 
in the Academy Exhibition just closed, ‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen investing the Sultan 
with the Order of the Garter, on board the 
Royal Yacht, Victoria and Albert.’ These 
works have all passed under notice as they 
were exhibited. 

As a picture of ‘‘ society,” we may point 
out Mr. Thomas’s ‘ Rotten Row,’ painted 
in 1862, of which a large engraving has 





There is but little doubt that the royal 
patronage enjoyed by this artist spoiled 
one who would have made an excellent 
painter of genre subjects. We have only 
to recall the few works of this kind ex- 
hibited by him to be assured of the fact. 


and there were few of his contemporaries 
who handled it with greater delicacy. For 
the Art-Journal he executed smenl plates, 
as ‘The Mountaineer,’ after P. I’. Poole, 
R.A.; ‘The Vintage,’ after T. Stothard, 
R.A.; ‘ L’Allegro,’ undoubtedly his che/- 
d’euvre, from the beautiful picture by W. 
E. Frost, A.R.A., in the Queen’s collec- 
tion ; ‘Il Penseroso,’ from the picture by 
J. ©. Horsley, R.A.; ‘The Princess Char- 
lotte,’ after Lawrence; and ‘ Chastity,’ 
after W. E. Frost; the last-mentioned 
plate was probably his final production of 
any importance, and appeared in our 
Journal so recently as 1866, The engraver 
must have long passed his seventieth year 
when he undertook the work. His por- 
trait-plates of local celebrities are nume- 
rous. 

We may offer our own testimony to that 
borne by the writer of the notice to which 
reference has been made. A singularly 
modest, unassuming, simple-hearted man 
was Thomas Garner, possessing, moreover, 
a cultivated knowledge of Art, and a dis- 
position to impart what he knew to others. 
Such a man cannot fail to be missed and 
lamented by his friends and associates. 





SAMUEL LOVER. 


Samuel Lover was born in Dublin in the 
year 1792, and resided there when Lady 
Morgan was the ‘‘dictatress” of literary 
and musical society, which at that time 
was occasionally electrified by the presence 
of Thomas Moore, who was among the first 








These are: ‘ Dimanche’ (180), ‘Want of 
Confidence’ and ‘ Happy Days’ (1861); 
‘At the Canteen,’ ‘Boys and Boat,’ and 
‘The Ghost Story’ (1866); ‘The Apple | 
Blossom,’ exhibited this year, together with | 
a spirited though sketchy picture called 
‘ Masterless,’ a trooper’s horse alarmed and 
running away without its rider. A large 
photograph of this painting now lies before 
us, with one of ‘ The Queen investing the 
Sultan ;’ both were taken by MM. Caldesi 
and Montecchi. ; 
Mr. Thomas's early loss may be attri- 
buted to an accidental fall from his horse 
a few years ago, whereby he received 











to foster by his admiration the lyrical 
talent of the young painter-poet — for 
Samuel Lover commenced his career as a 
miniature painter, and his miniatures were 


deservedly admired for their fidelity and 
delicacy. ' 

sang and wrote verses, and composed music, 
or rather melodies, for of the 
knew nothing; but he had a correct ear, a 
command of both humour and pathos essen- 
tially Hibernian, and a voice of limited 
compass, 
composed 
bly, and was always ready to contribute 
to the enjoyment of others. 


But at a very early age Lover 


‘acience”’ he 


but considerable expression. He 
and recited Irish stories admira- 


Mr. Lover 
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| 
had a great deal of dramatic talent, and 
we recall five or six of his dramas that 
were eminently successful, one or two of | 
them still keeping places on the stage. 

The much-admired novel of ‘ Rory 
O’More” grew out of the popularity of the 
song of that name, of which Mr. Lover 
composed both music and words. The me- 
lody had a wonderful ‘‘run”—on organs 
for a couple of years, and remains a favourite 
with us, and also with our continental neigh- 
bours, for the other day, at Brussels, we 
heard the bugler of the first omnibus that 
runs to Waterloo making the streets re- 
echo to the playful air of ‘‘ Rory O’More.” 

Mr. Lover's ‘‘ Handy Andy” was the 
most national, if not the most successful, 
of his Irish novels, abounding in that racy 
Irish humour, and illuminated by sudden 
flashes of wit with which he knew how to 
enrich his inimitable shorter stories. As 
a lecturer Mr. Lover had to contend against 
physical defects which would have swamped 
a less persevering or adventurous spirit at, 
the onset; but in England and America 
he lectured with great success. His voice, | 
both in singing and speaking, was feeble, 
yet he managed to make expression take | 
the place of strength; and the interest of 
his audience, once excited, he never suffered 
to flag. lis features were really better 
than those of his matchless countryman, 
‘Tom Moore,” but they had not the buoy- 
ant, joyeuse expression, the ‘‘ fly away care” 
bewitchment of 

“The poet of all circles, and the darling of his own,” 


Still, the next delight to hearing Moore 
discourse the sweet music of his country 
was to hear ‘Sam Lover” murmur “ The 
Angel’s Whisper,” ‘‘The Fairy Boy,” ‘‘ The 
Four-leaved Shamrock,” or, abandoning 
pathos for humour, burst into ‘ Molly 
Carew,” or any one of those “ rollicking” 
yet delicate songs that never called a blush, 
except of innocent pleasure, to a woman’s 
check. Certainly Lover 
“ Ran through all changes of the lyre,” 


and if not exactly ‘master of all,” out of 
more than two hundred lyrics, he has left 
some that will strike the heart, and dim, 
as well as brighten, the eyes of all true 
lovers of genuine melody and poetry, as 
long as the English language endures. 

One of the cherished treasures of Moore’s 
cottage at Sloperton was a life-sized crayon 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Moore’s beloved 
son, Russell, done as a tribute of affection 
and respect by Lover, and presented by 
him to Mrs. Moore. It was always shown 
with tender words, and tears would well 
up into Mrs. Moore's eyes while she re- 
poy ‘* It was so kind—so very kind of 

sver; and it is so like my darling boy.” 

Mr. Lover has been often accused of 
filching from one or other of the Irish | 
melodies, and grafting his own ideas there- 
on. We have for years been familiar with 
his compositions, and consider such assertion 
a calumny; that a likeness may occasion- 
ally be traced is true, but it proceeds 





simply from his train of thought running 
in the same groove with those who had | 
gone before him—a sort of family likeness 
that is found through the national melo- | 
dies of all countries. Samuel Lover had 
too much genius to bea plagiarist ; it was | 
far easier for him to invent than to copy. 
For several years the poet suffered from 
attacks of bronchitis; but his dire enemy, | 
the foe of so many literary men and women, | 
was disease of the heart. During the last | 
three or four years he resided in Jersey, | 
its mild, genial climate affording him great 
relief. Mr. Lover was twice married ; b 
his first wife, Miss Lucy Berrill, who ‘wan | 


considerably his senior, he had two daugh- 
ters; he returned too late from his American 


tour to witness the death of his wife, but | 
in time to watch over the last lingering 


months of his eldest daughter’s—his be- 


loved Meta—illness, whom he attended with | 


the most unremitting care, until she was re- 
moved by that fatal disease—consumption. 
His second daughter is now the wife of an 
eminent German physician. Some six or 
eight years ago it was the poet’s good for- 
tune to enter again into the ‘‘ holy state” 
of matrimony with Miss Waudley, a gentle 
and accomplished lady, and to receive from 


her during his life, both in health and | 


sickness, the loving and tender attention 
of as devoted a wife as ever blessed even a 
poet’s dream. 

He was in the seventy-third year of his 
age, and to the very last, when he enjoyed 
a brief relief from suffering, his active 
imagination framed new melodies and new 
poems; his patience and resignation proved, 
even if words had not done so, his faith 


and trust in the lovingness and mercy of | 


his Redeemer. He is buried at Kensal 
Green. A. M. H. 


——— 


THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Tue numerous pedestals on the new river-wall 
of the Thames suggest that there is in con- 


templation a large measure of sculptural | 


embellishment as a finish to the work. It does 


not, however, follow that the ornamentation | 


will be completed in our time. According to 
our established antecedent, it may be fairly 
said, that in minor cases our public works 
wait for their ultimate enrichments a quarter 
of a century. Who can safely assert, in the 


face of the progress of twenty-five years, that | 


the decorations of the Houses of Parliament 
will be perfected half a century hence? Yet 
when we look around us, we are more fortunate 
than some of our continental neighbours, 
certain of whose public edifices have fallen to 
decay without ever having been completed. 
‘The pedestals which have drawn our atten- 
tion to this subject are placed at the landing- 
stairs, which occur at intervals along the river 
front. These prominent masses of masonry 
may be said to consist of agroupments of 
pedestals, as there are in each block, at different 
elevations, tabular spaces, on which sculpture 
could be displayed with great advantage. 
Near the Temple there is an erection of hand- 
some proportions, deriving lightness of effect 
from being pierced with an arch, and here, we 
presume, will be placed a dominant group. 
‘The present accessible extent of the line reaches 


from Westminster Bridge to Essex Street, the | 


continuation from the latter point not being 
yet open to the public. 

Our engineering essays are triumphs of Art, 
but the same unqualified commendation is not 
applicable to our public sculpture, and the 
admission is the more painful that we number 
among our sculptors those who, religiously 
eschewing the mystic and the theatrical, are 
second to none of any living school. 

We are the more impressed with the im- 
portance of the occasion offered by the Thames 
Embankment, from having seen, in the course 
of inquiry, the design of what, in order to be 
intelligible, we must term the lamp-posts, which 
at intervals of about twenty yards, will be 
continued the entire length of the river-wall. 


| The design is by Mr. Butler, a sculptor whose 


reputation stands high wherever his works are 
known, as being always distinguished by an 
elegant and refined taste. The composition 
shows two boys clinging round the shaft—one 
supported by the other—the upper of the two 
grasping a torch, with which he is about to 


light the lamp. The shaft is almost hidden by | 


the two figures, that cling round it in a manner 
presenting the most effective system of lines 


| and quantiti i 
ties, from which gi 
| nodes is a hich side soever the com. 
The boys are remarkable 
| activity with which they Btn: the; 
| clared purpose. Were we disposed Pea de. 
the composition as a merely playful myn 
an acceptation is ov the tenet euch 
ptation 1s overruled by the presence 
| @ lower panel, of a caduceus ond a trident, 
_ Which convey allusions we are bound to “ 
| tertain according to their usual inte tation 
The sculptor, therefore, proposes a re read. 
ing of his theme, the most literal construc. 
| tion of which is a celebration of that national 
energy and resolution with which we ursue 
| all objects worthy of a great nation: — of 
which, apparently indicated here, is the dif. 
— of the light of civilisation, ; 
\ lamp-post is by no means a iti 
fruitful of suggestion, yet it is hers mat bre 
very happy idea which, neither poetical nor 
allegorical, but really practical and histori ical, 
points to the most brilliant pages of the records 
of our greatness. The design has, we believe, 
been selected from a competitive assemblage of 
works sent, it is understood, by desire of the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works. “We know not 
to whom the public owes the selection, whether 
to Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer of the works, 
‘or to the body just named; but such a lamp- 
| support, placed on the river-wall as the com- 
mencement of a series of sculpturesque embel- 
lishments, necessitates a very high degree of 
excellence in those that are to follow. 
The lion’s head on each of the lamp- 
was also designed by Mr. Butler; but when 
placed, it was found that the ring in the mouth 
might be used for mooring barges and other 
river craft, a purpose not contemplated in fixi 
| it there. It was therefore determined to sink 
them into the granite, which has been done, in 
| order to prevent damage to the masonry. 
| The lamp-support we have described will 
| necessarily be of metal, but the material for 
the other works is a matter for grave con- 
sideration. All the bronzes exposed to the 
London atmosphere become intensely black, 
and so heavy in effect as to lose entirely the 
character of bronze. It becomes, therefore, a 
question worthy of consideration whether it 
were not better to execute them in Sicilian 
marble, which we know is proof against the 
| severest trials of our climate. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


| 
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| Tue following list of pictures selected by prize- 
holders may be added to that we published 
| some time back :— 

From the Royal Academy.—The Head of the Glen, G.E. 
Hering, 200/.; Rustic Gallantry, C. Landseer, RA., 1500. ; 
Under the Willows, W. Field, 60/.; The Musical Genius, 
E. Opie, 40/.; Sunshine, J. H. 8. Mann, 31L. 10s, ; Look, 
here’s Punch, T. K. Pelham, 30/.; The Baths of Caracalla, 
Rome, E. F. Fahey, 20/.; The Evening Hour, J.V. De 

| Fleury, 20/.; Haymaking near Henley, late H. J. Bod- 
| dington, 15/.; Cast Ashore, A. Corbould, 15. ; The Confla- 
ence of the Bure and the Yare, 15/.; In the Island of 
Capri, D. W. Deane, 15i.; A Moorland Stream, T. J. 
Banks, 15/. : - 
From the Society of British Artists.—* About Nelson: 
scene on board a Yarmouth lugger, T. Roberts, 75i. ; Pem- 
broke Castle, A. Clint, 50/.; The Grand Canal, &c., Venice, 
W. Henry, 50/.; Eswadodnan, near Land's End, H. k. 
Taylor, 45/.; A Lesson in Lace-making, H. King, 451. 
Junction of the Moselle and Rhine, Mrs. P. Phillips, a; 
The Dogana and Ducal Palace, Venice, J. B. Pyne, a 
“Now came still Evening on,” &c., Ww. Gosling, . vi 
Autumnal Morning, Lledr Valley, R. Harwood, 40, ; - 
y-Kalt, North Wales, A. Panton, 40/,; Off ay 
J. E. Meadows, 35/.; Entrance to & Dutch River, As 
Wilson, 35/.; “In Ruins now,” &c., B. H. “i B 
Girl Knitting, E. J. Cobbett, 30/.; The Farmyard, © 
Gray, 25/.; View of Lacraal, Norway, A. —, 
The Path through the Wood, G. Wells, 25/.; Ree 
Winter Evening, G. A. Williams, 251. ——y of 
Thames, W. Williams, 21/.; A Farm near Ongar, 
E. L. Meadows, 17/. 10s.; Barnard Castle, Durban ot 
Robinson, 15 gs. ; Elaine, Miss E. Perry, 15l.; 
Ockment, Dartmoor, H. Meare, 20/.; The 
Mountains, A. J. Woolmer, lol. ; - 
From the Society of Painters in Water Colours. = 
Durham Loch, W. Evans, ~ Eton, 35/.; Cartoon ? 
nole, Kent, J. Nash, 26/. 5s. w _tie 
= From the Institute of Painters m Water o~- Hat 
vest, J. Absolon, 25/. 10s. ; Desenzano, Lage © ba ~ 
| North Italy, C. Vacher, 50/.; Piazetta of St. 
W. Telbin, 40/.; Arundel Castle, J. Fahey, 15 g nw 
The Exhibition of the prizes of all oe 
opened in the gallery of the Institute 0 


in Water-Colours on the 8th of A 
—<—— 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part VIII. 


: manner of bringing up a youth of good 
oe in the Middle Ages was not to send 
him to a public school and the university, 
nor to keep him at home under a private 
tutor, but to put him into the household of 
some nobleman or knight of reputation to 
be trained up in the principles and prac- 
tices of chivalry. First, as a page, he 
attended on the ladies of the household, and 
imbibed the first principles of that high- 
bred courtesy and transcendental devotion 
to the sex which are characteristic of the 
knight. From the chaplain of the castle 
he gained such knowledge of book-learn- 
ing as he was destined to acquire—which 
was probably more extensive than is 
popularly supposed. He learnt also to sing 
a romance, and accompany himself on the 
harp, from the chief of the band of minstrels 
who wore his lord’s livery. As a squire 
he came under the more immediate super- 
yision of his lord; was taught by some 
experienced old knight or squire to back 
a 1 and use his weapons; and was 
stirred to emulation by constant practice 
with his fellow-squires. Heattended upon 
his lord in time of peace, carved his meat and 
filled his cup, carried his shield or helmet 
on a journey, gave him a fresh lance in 
the tournament, raised him up and re- 
mounted him when unhorsed, or dragged 
him out of the press if wounded ; followed 
him to battle, and acted as subaltern 
officer of the troop of men-at-arms who 
followed their lord’s banner. 

It is interesting to see how the pictures 
in the illuminated MSS. enable us to follow 
the knight’s history step by step. In the 
following woodcut (No. 1) we see him as a 
child in long clothes, between the knight 








is from Hans Burgmair’s famous illus- 
trations of the life of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. A similar illustration is given in 
Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes.” A third 
picture, engraved in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 173, represents a squire 
carving before his lord at a high feast, 
and illustrates a passage in “haucer’s de- 
scription of his squire among the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, which we here extract, with 
a few verbal alterations, to make it more 
intelligible to modern ears, as a typical 
picture of a squire, even more full of life and 
interest than the pictorial illustrations :— 


“With him ther was his son, a younge squire, 
A lover and a lusty bacheler; 
His lockes crull as they were laide in presse, 
Of twenty yere of age he was I guess. 
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Of his stature he was of even lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver, and grete of strengthe. 
He hadde be some time in « hevachie, 

In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardie 

And borne him wel, as of so litel space, 

Tn hope to standen in his ladies grace. : 
Embroidered was he, as it were a mede 

Alle ful of freshe flowres, white and rede, 
Singing he was or floyting alle the day 

He was as freshe as is the moneth of May. 

Short was his gowne, with sleves long and wide 
Wel coude he sitte on hors and fayre ride, , 
He coude songes make, and wel endite 

Juste and eke dance, and wel poutraie and write 
So hot he loved that by nightertale ; 
He slep no more than doth a nightingale. 
Curteis he was, lowly and servisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table.” 


Young noblemen and eldest sons of 
landed gentlemen were made knights, as 
a matter of course, when they had attained 
the proper age. Many others won for 
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themselves this chivalric distinction by 
their deeds of arms in the field, and some- | 
times in the lists. The ceremony was | 








essentially a religious one, and the clergy 
used sometimes to make a knight. | 
In the Royal 14, E. IV. f. 89, we 
see a picture of Lancelot being 
made a knight, in which an ab- 
bess even is giving him the acco- 
lade by a stroke of thehand. But 
usually, though religious ceremo- | 
nies accompanied the initiation, | 
and the office for making a knight | 
still remains in the Roman Office 
Book, some knight of fame ac- 
tually conferred ‘‘the high order 
of knighthood.” It was not un- 
usual for young men of property 
who were entitled to the honour 











| by birth and heirship to be re- | 





No. 1. 


his father, and his lady mother, who sit on | 


a bench with an embroidered /anker+ thrown 
oa ‘ts seat, making an interesting family | 
up. 


group of pages imbibing chivalrous usages | 
even in their childish sports, for they are | 

playing at jousting.” It is easy to see the 
mae of the toy. A slip of wood forms 
® foundation, ‘and represents the lists; 
Fae two wooden knights are movable on 

eir horses by a pin through the hips and 
saddle; when pushed together in mimic 
Joust, either the spears miss, and the course 
must be run again ; or each strikes theother’s 
; —. and one or other gives way at the 
cK, and is forced back upon his horse’s 


ack, and is vanquished. This illustration 
eee 








* Continued from page 127. 
t A cover for a bench. 





quired by the king to assume it, 
for the sake of the fine which 
was paid to the crown on the occasion. 
Let us here introduce, as a pendant to | 
Chaucer’s portrait of the squire already 
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No. 2. 


And tho that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde; 
He never yet no vilanie had sayde 
In alle his lif unto any manere wyht. 
He was a very parfit gentle knight. 

But for to tellen you of his arraie, 
His hors was good, but he was not gaie ; 
Of fustian he wered a jupon, 
All besmotred with his habergeon, 
For he was late yeom fro his viage, 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage.” 


Men who are in the constant habit of 
bearing arms are certain to engage in 
friendly contests with each other ; it is the 
only mode in which they can acquire skill 
in the use of their weapons, and it affords 
a manly pastime. That such men should 
turn encounters with an enemy into trials 
of skill, subject to certain rules of fairness 
and courtesy, though conducted with sharp 
weapons and in deadly earnest, is also 
natural. And thus we are introduced to a 
whole series of military exercises and en- 
counters, from the mere holiday pageant in 
which the swords are of parchment and the 
spears headless, to the wager of battle, in 
which the combatants are clad in linen, 
while their weapons are such as will lop off 


given, his equally beautiful portrait of a | limb, and the gallows awaits the van- 
The next woodcut (No. 2) shows us a| knight; nota young knight-errant, indeed, | quished. 


but a grave and middle-aged warrior, who 
has seen hard service, and is valued in 
council as well as in the field :— 


“ A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, : 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie, 
Ful worthie was he in his lorde’s werre, 
And thereto hadde he ridden, no man ferre, 
As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alesandre he was when it was wonne, 
Ful oftentime he hadde the bord begonne, 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 

. * * * . 
At many a noble army hadde he be, 
At mortal batailles had he been fiftene, 
And foughten for our faith at Tramisene 
In listes thries, and ever slaine his fo. 
7 . * * * 


Homer shows us how the Greek battles 


were little else than a series of single com- 
bats, and Roman history furnishes us with 
sufficient examples of such combats pre- 
| luding the serious movements of opposing 
| armies, and affording an augury, it was 
believed, of their issue. Sacred histo 
| supplies us with examples of a similar kind. 
In the story of Goliath we have the combat 
of two champions in the face of the hosts 
drawn up in battle array. A still more 
| striking incident is that where Abner and 
| the servants of Ishbosheth and Joab and 
the servants of David met accidentally at 
| the pool of Gibeon. ‘‘ And they sat down the 
one on one side of the pool, and the other 
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e other. And Abner said to Joab, | song of Roland and performing feats of | it was called jousting: if . 
one the young men now arise and play | dexterity in the use of ) von and weapons, trial of skill was pow = the lanes, 
before us. And Joab said, Let them arise.” | and then charging alone into the ranks of | were headed with a sma coronal : 
So twelve men on each side met, ‘and | the Saxon men, down to the last young | of a sharp point; if the sword an 
they caught every one his fellow by the | aide-de-camp who has pranced up to the } at all it was with the edge only sexy 
head, and thrust his sword in his fellow’s | muzzle of the guns to * show the way” to| would very likely inflict no wound at all 
side, so they fell down together.” And/|a regiment to which he had brought an | on a well-armed man, or at most onl: 
afterwards the lookers-on took to their | order to carry a battery. | flesh wound; not with the point which 
arms, and “there was a very sore battle| In the MiddleAgesthese combats, whether | might penetrate the opening of the’ helms 
that day; and Abner was beaten, and the | they were mere pageants or sportive con- 


| or the joints of the armour, and inf; 
men of Israel, before the servants of | tests with more or less of the element of | fatal hurt. This was the joe d pater 


David.” * danger, or were waged in deadly earnest, | If the combatants were allowed to Use 

Ourown history contains incidentsenough | were, in one shape or other, of very common | sharp weapons, and to put forth all their 
of the same kind, from Tailefer the minstrel- | occurrence, and were reduced to system, | force and skill against one another, this 
warrior, who rode ahead of the army of | and regulated by legislation. _ was the joute d outrance, and was of com. 


Duke William at Hastings, singing the| Where only two combatants contended, | mon enough occurrence. 





When many combatants fought on each | the next beste juster a rubie of xx", and to squires; and six servants on foot all in one 
side, it was called a tournament. Such | the third well juster a saufir of x". And _ suit. ; 
sports were sometimes played in gorgeous |on the seide day there beyng officers of As the day approaches knights and ladies 
costumes, but with weapons of lath, to | armys shewyng their mesure of theire begin to flock in from all points of the 
make a spectacle in honour of a festal | speris garneste, that, is, cornal, vamplate, compass. Some are lodged in the castle, 
occasion. Sometimes the tournament was | and grapers all of acise, that they shall some find chambers in the neighbourin 
with bated weapons, but was a serious trial | just with. And that the comers may take town, and some bring tents with them an 
of skill and strength. And sometimes the | the length of the seide speirs with the avise pitch them under the trees in the mea- 
tournament was even a mimic battle, and | of the seide officers of armes that shall be dows without the castle. At length the 
then usually between the adherents of | indifferent unto all parties unto the seide day has arrived, and the knights are up 
hostile factions which sought thus to gratify | day.” with sunrise and bathe, and then are care- 
their mutual hatreds, or it was a chivalrous! Then we have a description of the habili- fully armed by their squires and armourer. 
incident in a war between two nations. | ments required for a knight’s equipment This is so important a matter that it is no 

With these general introductory remarks | for such an occasion, which includes a suit wonder we find several minute descriptions 
we shall best fulfil our purpose by at once | of armour and a horse with his trappings; of the way in which every article of cloth- 
proceeding to bring together a few illustra- | an armourer with hammer and pincers ing and armour isto be put on and fastened, 
tions from ancient sources, literary and|to fasten the armour; two servants on illustrated with pictures of the knight in 


pictorial, of these warlike scenes. horseback well beseen, who are his two the several stages of the process. Two such 
A MS. in the Egerton Collection, in the 


British Museum, gives us a contemporary 
account of the mode in which it was made 
known to knights ambitious of honour and 
their ladies’ praise when and where these 
opportunities were to be found. The 
heralds-at-arms of the king, or lord, or 
noble, knight, or lady who designed to give 
a joust went forth on horseback to castle 
and town, and sometimes from court to 
court of foreign countries, clad in their gay 
insignia of office, attended by a trumpeter ; 
and in every castle court they came to, and 
at every market cross, first the trumpeter | 
blew his blast and then the herald-at-arms | 
made his proclamation as follows :—‘ Wee | 
herawldes of armes beryng shields of devise, 
here we yeve in knowledge unto all gentil- 
men of name and of armys, that there bee 


VI gentilmen of name and of armes that | descriptions with engravings are given in bench beside him. =~ a 
for the gret desire and woorship that the | the twenty-ninth volume of the ‘‘Archwo- glaive and a pole-axe, which were the us 
seide VI gentilmen have taken upon them | logia,” taken from the work of a master of weaponsassigned tothe combatantsin sent” 
to bee the third day of May next coomyng | fence, of date 1400. Another description, duels on foot. When all is ready, walls a 
before the high and mighty redowtid ladyes | ‘‘ How a man shall be armyed at his ease company are assembled, the MS. = tl. 
and gentilwoomen in this high and most | when he shall fight on foot,” is given in what next takes place :—‘‘ The Mi oer 
honourable court. And in their presence | the Lansdowne MS. under our notice. The men must come into eg wot 
the seide six gentilmen there to appear at | same description is given in the tenth and their helmys borne before myo 
IX of the clock before noone, and to juste | volume of the Archeological Journal, P- 226, their servants on horseback bry vl 
aginst all coomers without, the seide day | from a MS. in the possession of Lord of them a spere garneste, that 1s te 
unto VI of the clok at aftir noone, and Hastings of the date of Henry VI., accom- spores which the seide VI — the 
then, by the advyse of the seide ladyes and panied by an engraving from an illumina- ride before them into the felde, ~ > e 
Sitheue, 2th te give unto the best juster | tion in the MS. showing the knight with | seide VI gentilmen be coomyn petal be 
withoute + a dyamaunde of xl', and unto | his legs fully armed, his body clothed in | ladyes and gentilwoomen. 5th ladyes 
the under garment on which the gussets sent an herowde of armys up yong = wise: 
ngers are afterwards | of mail are sewed, while the rest of his| and gentilwoomen, ere ne ight wor- 
| armour and his weapons are arranged on a | High and mighty, redowtyd, anén 
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strangers. The challe 
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chyfull ladyes and gentilwoomen, theis VI 
ntilmen hay coome into your presence | deserve it. Then this message is doone. 
and recommende them all unto your gode | Then the VI gentilmen 
as lowly wise as they can, besech- | tellwys * and doth on their 
for to geve unto the 111 best justers 
diamonde, and a rubie, and a first of all, each of the six champions in 


| saufir unto the 


m that ye think best can 


Then comes the jousting. 
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18 adversary, but 
they recover their 


Each strange 


) 


aving of kerchiefs and caps. 
successfully run, each breaks 
breastplate or helm of 
neither is unhorsed ; 
, steeds with rein and 
Spur, and prance away amidst applause. 


turn runs one or more courses with a 
stranger knight ; then, perhaps, they finish 
by a miniature tournament, all six together 
against six of the strangers. 
knight who comes into the field has to 
satisfy the officers-at-arms that he is a 
“gentilman of name and of arms.” 


The 
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woodcut (No. 3) re 
the story. This 





No. 6, 


If | 


If one knight is unhorsed, or lose his 
stirrup, he is vanquished, and retires from 
the game. If the jousting were not the 


resents this moment of 
eing ascertained, they 
take their places at the opposite ends of 
the lists, the presiding herald cries to let 
go, and they hurl together in the midst, 
with a clang of armour, and a crash of broken 
spears, amidst the shouts of the spectators 








mere sport which the MS. puts before us, 
but were a joute ad l'outrance, the woodcut 
(No. 4) represents a very probable varia- 
tion in this point of the game. 

At length, when all have run theircourses, 
the MS. resumes its directions: ‘And when 
the heraldes cry @ léstel! a léstel! then shall 
all the VI. gentlemen within unhelme them 
before the seide ladies, and make their 
obeisaunce, and goo home unto their lodg- 
ings and change them.” ‘Then, continues 
the MS. : ‘The gentilmen* without comyn 
into the presence of the ladies. Then 
comys foorth a lady by the advise of all 
the ladyes and ooiiincam, and gives the 
diamounde unto the best juster withoute, 
saying in this wise :—‘ Sir, theis ladyes and 
gentilwomen thank you for your disporte 
and grete labour that ye have this day in 
their presence. And the saide ladyes and 
gentilwomen seyn that ye have best just 
this day; therefore the seide ladyes and 
gentilwomen geven you this diamounde, 
and send you much joy and worship of your 
— Thus shall be doone with the rubie 
and with the saufre unto the other two 
next the best justers. This doon, then 
shall the heralde of armys stande up all 
on hygh, and shall sey withall in high 
voice :—‘ John hath weil justed, Ric. hath 
justed better, and Thomas hath justed best 
of all.” Then shall he that the diamound 
1s geve unto take a lady by the hande and 
bygene the daunce, and when the ladyes 
have dauncid as long as them liketh, then 
spyce wyne and drynk, and then avoide.” 
The woodcut (No. 5), greatly reduced 
from one of the fine tournament scenes in 
the MS. history of the Roi Meliadus, already 
several times quoted in these papers, shows 
the temporary gallery erected for the con- 
venience of the ladies and other spectators 
to witness the sports. The tent of one of 
the knights is seen in the background, and 
an indication of the hurly-burly of the 
combat below. A larger illustration of a 
similar scene from this fine MS. will be 
given hereafter. 

The woodcut (No. 6) is from the MS. 
Life and Acts of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick (Julius E. IV., folio 217). It 
represents ‘‘ howe a we Duke chalenged 
Erle Richard for his lady sake, and in 
justyng slewe the Duke and then the Em- 

resse toke the Erle’s staff and bear from a 
Knight shouldre, and for great love and 
fauy' she sette it on her shouldre. Then 
Erle Richard made one of perle and p’cious 








* Probably the tilt-house (the shed or tent which they 
have in the field at one end of the lists). 
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stones, and offered her that, and she 
gladly and lovynglee reseaved it.” The 
picture shows the Duke and Earl in the 
crisis of the battle. It would seem from the 
traces of splintered spears, which already 
lie on the ground, that a previous course 
had been run with equal fortune: but in 
this second course, the doughty Earl has 
just driven his lance half a yard i. * 
is unfortunate challenger’s breast. In 
the background we see the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, and the Empress taking the Karl's 
badge from the neck of the Earl's knight. 
The whole incident, so briefly told and so 
naively illustrated, is very characteristic of 
the spirit of chivalry. As we close the page 
the poor nameless Duke's life-blood seems 
to be smeared, not only over his own mag- 
nificent armour, but over the hand of the 
Empress and the Emperor's purple who 
presided over the scene ; and while we seem 
to hear the fanfaronade with which the 
trumpeters are cracking their cheeks, we 


hear mingling with it the groan of the 
mighty Duke thus slain ‘‘for his lady sake. 





* The Lansdowne MS. says “ gentlewomen,” an obvious 
error; it is correctly given, as above, in the Hastings MS. 
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EXHIBITION 


oF 
MODERN PICTURES AT THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 


Avovt a hundred and seventy pictures, princi- 
pally English, have been recently exhibited at 
the Dudley Gallery, among which were a few 
especially interesting as recalling the memory 
of men who were celebrities in their day, and 
whose works still hold their own when they 
appear even among the elaborate productions of 
more recent years. There are Sir A. W. Call- 
cott, W. Mulready, D. Roberts, G. Chambers, 
Turner, RK. P. Bonington, W. Etty, Leslie, 
F. Danby, Copley Fielding, and others. In 
mentioning these we name men whose works 
will ever be profitable lessons, because they so 
well understood the nice combination of Art and 
nature. And yet in the full tide of progress 
are some who may say that they know the liv- 
ing, but who were those dead men ? 

A picture, historical in more senses than one, 
is Mr. Millais’s, ‘The Tribe of Benjamin seizing 
the Daughters of Shiloh.’ This is the study for 
which he obtained the gold medal at the 
Academy. Indeed, the academic character of 
the work is such as we might expect from a 
competition among students. No. 28, by W. 
Cave Thomas, was painted from the 38th and 
39th verses of the 21st chapter of St. Matthew : 
“This is the heir; come let us kill him,” &c., 
and shows the persecution of our Saviour 
previous to his crucifixion. It was produced 
some years since, but nothing before or 
since it was exhibited has excelled it in eleva- 
tion of sentiment and exactitude of form. A 
large picture, by Charles Lucy, painted about 
ten years ago, from an incident mentioned in 
Bouricnne’s “ Memoirs,’’ presents, as the prin- 
cipal of a rather numerous assemblage, Napo- 
leon I. on his passage to Egypt, disputing with 
the savants on the existence of a deity. The 
figures are all portraits from the best authority. 
‘The Sisters,’ by Etty (86), is one of those 
loose and, it may be, ill-considered subjects to 
which Etty was in the habit of giving the 
most ill-assorted titles. ‘ Nearing Home’ (133) 
made the reputation of the late J. Luard. 
‘Raffaelle painting the Fornarina’ (149), by 
Sir A. W. Callcott, is not only a failure 
when we compare it with his landscapes, but 
independently of them still a failure. ‘The 
head will never be accepted as a representation 
of that of Raffaelle. There is a pair of pictures 
by, we think—for they do not appear in the 
catalogue—J. J. Chalon, which have with age 
acquired a quality much beyond the promise 
of their youth. ‘Ye Lady Margaret's Page,’ 
by Maclise, is a life-sized figure of a boy 
in grey doublet and long hose, the very essence 


of such a /eau idéal as might be gathered from 





Mill's “ History of Chivalry; or from “ ‘The 
Monastery,""—such a gentleman as Mistress 
Lilian boasted of being able to carve with a 
rusty knife out of a bean-pod. ‘The picture re- 
minds us pointedly of a certain Diego Velasquez. | 


‘A View of Edint rh’ (26 f rit tobe } . . 
neg dinburgh ° (26), by David Roberts, | third year, married, at St. Alkmund’s Church, 
| Derby, Sarah Rigley, of that parish, by whom 


is very much the view that a man of fastidious 
tastes would select. He seems to have been 
thinking of Athens, and has really, by the sup- 
pression of the vulgar features of the city, given 
it much of a classic character. ‘The picture is 
getting black and opaque, as we fear all Roberts's 
works will become that have been di eply toned. 
By F. Goodall there is (143) a small sketch of 
mu h beauty, the subject of which seems to be 
‘The Departure of the Emigrants.’ No. 53, 
‘Fort Rouge, Calais,’ by G. Chambers, and 
No. 54, ‘Wind against Tide,’ by E. W. Cooke, 
ire charming little pictures by two of our most 
eminent marine painters. “In ‘The Chess 
Players’ (65), R. Hillingford, are qualities 
of effect not commonly attained. ‘A View in 
68), J. G. Linnell, although small, is 
ry masterly in feeling. ‘Gossip at the Well’ 
‘4) 18 & small picture by T. Faed, with, per- 
haps, 1 ore than his usual finish. ‘A Lady 
with Dog’ is by W. Etty and Sir E. Landseer. 
me by “ 2 Frith; ‘News from the 
“ ee Smith , ‘The Indian Maid,’ 
. onington , ‘Supperless,’ Henrietta 


Surrey’ 
ve 


Brown ; ‘ The Novel Reader,’ Alexander John- 
ston; ‘The Isle of Arran, Sunset,’ G. E. Hering; 
‘Rebecea,’ W. Boxall; ‘A Magdalen,’ F. Stone ; 
and others by W. Collins, T. 8S. Cooper, P. F. 
Poole, F. Danby, Mark Anthony, &c., the whole 
forming a collection suggestive of memories 
painful as well as pleasurable—the works of 
men who brought honour to our School of 
Painting, and of those who, happily, are yet 
living to sustain it. 
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WILLIAM BILLINGSLEY, 


AND THE 


CHINA WORKS FOUNDED BY HIM: 
BEING A HISTORY OF THE 


NANTGARW, SWANSEA, PINXTON, WIRKSWORTH, 
AND OTHER CHINA WORKS. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


Some of the porcelain works of this kingdom, 
with which collectors are least acquainted, but 
whose productions will well stand the test of 
close comparison with others better known, are 
those that owe their origin to the erratic move- 
ments and the nomadic life of William Bil- 
lingsley, of Derby. To him and his wonderful 
practical skill is due the establishment of china 
works at Pinxton, at Mansfield, at Wirksworth, 
at Nantgarw, and at Swansea, and to some ex- 
tent the improvement of those at Coalport and 
at Worcester, as well as much of the high’class 
of decoration, xt the old Derby Works. With 
this faint hint at the honour attributable to his 
name, let me open my present paper, which is 
intended to give a short notice of some of these 
manufactories, and of some of the incidents of 
his career. 

Billingsley was a man of great genius, of ex- 
traordinary talent, of extreme ability as an 
artist, and of skill as a practical potter; but 
wanting stability, he became but a living illus- 
tration of the adage which says “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.’ He settled only for a very 
short time anywhere before he again moved ; 
but wherever he did remain, if only for a few 
months or a year or two, he left the impress of 
his name and the most indisputable evidence of 
his skill behind him. 

William Billingsley was the son of William 
and Mary Billingsley, of the parish of St. Alk- 
mund, Derby. He was born on the 12th of 
October, 1758, and on the 26th of September, 
1774, when sixteen years of age, was bound 
apprentice, for five years, to Mr. William Dues- 
bury, the proprietor of the Derby China 
Works,* and of the Chelsea China Works,t as 
a painter or enameller of porcelain ware. To 
Mr. Duesbury he served an apprenticeship of 
five years, during which time he received con- 
siderable instruction asa painter, from Zachariah 
Boreman,{ one of the best artists of the old 


| Chelsea Works, who had removed with those 


works to Derby. On the 4th of November, 
1780, William Billingsley, then in his twenty- 


he had several children. On the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, William Billingsley con- 
tinued in the service of Mr. Duesbury, and by 
his extreme skill as a flower-painter became the 
best artist of the manufactory in that beautiful 
line of decoration. 

In 1785, the death of Mr. William Duesbury, 
the owner of the Derby, the Chelsea, the Bow, 
the Kentish Town (Giles's), the Lambeth 
(Pedlar’s Acre), and other works, died ; and the 


| business was carried on by his son, the second 


William Duesbury, with whom Billingsley 
and other artists remained for some years. 
Soon after this time some correspondence 


| having taken place between Mr. Duesbury and 


Mr. Coke concerning the properties of a bed 


| of clay at Pinxton, in Derbyshire, which it was 


* For an account of these works and of William Dues- 
bury see the Art-Journal for 1562, p. 1. 

1 See the Art-Journal for 1363, pp. 21, 61. 

+ Frequently, but erroneously, called “ Beaumont,” 
“ Bowerman,” or“ Bowman.” ~ , 





ee 
considered would be useful for th 
of china, trials were made, which ‘ae 
sulted in Billingsley making an wef 
with Mr. Coke for the establishing of a 
factory at that place, of which I shall take ove 1 
~ iin Palen later on. cad 
ey’s name frequent] i 
and memoranda relating to the Derby Chen 
Works in my possession, and in that of 
friend, Mr. Binns; and certain patterns - 
designs in the old pattern-books of the oe 
are distinguished as “ Billingsley’s flowers,” 
As it is highly interesting to know what artists 
and other principal “ hands” were employed at 
the same time as, and worked along with, 
William Billingsley, I give the followi co 
of a document relating to the keeping of the 
men employed on one part of the wor from 
entering any other part :— 


‘“ “ Derby China Manufactory, 23rd Nov., 1787 

“If any person in Future, either within i 

Hours or at any other time, is seen or oe es 

Rooms, Kilns, Apartments, or other Premises of the other 

{ a oe ow mates relative to his particular 
ccupation there) he wil itively 

five Shillings. , peatsvely be Sacto am 

“ » Fines (if , : 4 P 
ot Denton apy ons cn satay earn 
on , Saturday after the detec- 

“J. Duesbury. Morledge. G. Holmes. 
Boreman. Watthews, Hill. 
Smith. Lawrence. Farnsworth, 
Billingsley. Whitaker. Whitaker. 
Stables. Porter. Laurance 
Jno. Yates. T. Moore. Atkins, 
Wm. do. Shipley. 
Longdon. Bb. Orme. 
Tayler. —* 
Blood. Wells. 
Cooper. Keen. 
Butler. Parish. 
Soar. Spooner. Jos, Stables. 
Dickinson. + Son. Wm, Cooper. 
Kay. Wardle. Jno. Yates, 
Fogg. Rogers. Wm. Billingsley, 
Webster. Musgrove. Jno. Blood. 
Clarke. Morrell. Wm. Yates, 
Barton. Robins. Wm. Longdon. 
Mason. Horsley. Wm. Taylor. 
M. do. Green. Jno. Buttler. 
Atkins. Lovegrove. Wm. Smith, 
Wedgwood. Whitiall. Z. Boreman.” 
Ash. 

Again :— 

“In November last notice was given, that persons of one 
branch of the manufactory were not to go into the premises 
of the other, unless they had real business there relative to 
theire particular occupation, notwithstanding which the 
practice is still by some Individuals continued. Notice is 
therefore hereby finally given, that if any person in future 
(having received this Notice) shall intrude themselves 
contrary to this injunction they will positively be fined 
5 shillings. “ Sept. 24th, 88. 

* Boreman. Longdon, T. Rogers. 
Billingsley. Blood. Clarke. 
Soare. Taylor. Dickinson. 
Stables. Smith. T. Simes. 
Cooper. Buttler. Webster. 
Jno. Yates. Key. M. Mason. 
Wm. do. Fogg. Shirley, Arthr.” 
Josph. Doe. Barton. 


The following is also an interesting document, 
signed by Billingsley along with other artists :— 
“ From the many injuries done to the trade by employ- 
ing Women in Painting of China, &c., Particularly not being 
employ’d in London in any Painting or Gilding Shop what- 
soever, we hope you will not withstand Granting us the 
favour of their not being employ’d here. _ 
* Edwd. Withers. Benj. Brocklesby. 

Samuel Keys. Jos. Stables. 

Jno. Brown. Billingsley. 

Wm. Cooper. Soare. 

Wm. Longdon. Jno. Yates. " 

Wm. Yates. Wu. Taylor. 

Thos. Rogers. 

In this matter of opposition to the employ- 
ment of women Billingsley seems, later on, t0 
have relented, as will be seen by the ee, 
very nice letter from Bernice Banford, one of 
the female painters employed, and wife of one 
of the men :— 


“Sir, 





“T hope you will excuse me for takeing the aay 
to trouble you again, as my motive for writeing is ie 
turn you thanks for the Favour you was pleased to ee 
in allowing me some work. I have only painted on 
and 3 plates, at 3d. each, which I believe is Charge . 
but know not whether I am so happy to merit your approbs- 
tion in the Performance. 1 , 
* Mr. John Duesbury would have 
but Mr. Banford Declin’d it till your return, as ae 
(Mr. Bilinsley and Mr. Complin Excepted) rete the 
a very unbecoming manner, ae een time be of 
" . ; 9 . § 
work was continu’d to me, which wo’! ad be very Rapp 


ent me more work, 


the greatest service tomy Family, ands 
to contribute to its support. 





| * The names down to this line have been crossed through. 
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« Pardon me, Sir, if I presume to say Tam certain one 
d from you would ease their Doubts and effectually 

r re } arags 
silence them. I am, Sir, with the greatest Respect, your 


liged, Humble Servt., 
= M ~ h ye 3 ‘ BERNICE BANFORD.” 
“" MATL 3 oe 


sillingsley appears to have been paid from 
ut £1 10s. to £2 per week at the Derby 
China Works, and several of his accounts and 
are in my possession. In one of these 
(September 23rd, 1793), the balance due to him 
being £34 7s. 2d., he asks for “a draft on 
London for £30 at twenty-one days’ date, _on 
account, as usual, and acknowledges to having 
“Jost some little time, which in some degree 
differs from our agreement, but it has been a 
matter of necessity, not choice ;” and states 
that as he shall “in the course of a fortnight 
quit the public business,’’—he at this time, as I 
gather, being landlord of a‘ public-house,—he 
shall be able to make up the time so lost. 

It may be well here, before proceeding fur- 
ther, to say that, from a curious draft of an 
order to the painters employed at the Derby 
China Works, in my own possession, William 
Billingsley’s number which he was supposed 
from that time (not long before he left) to mark 
on such pieces as he painted was7. The docu- 
ment is so curious, and will be so interesting to 
collectors, that I give it entire. It is as follows, 
and is in the second William Duesbury’s own 
handwriting :— 

«“ Every Painter tomark underneath each Article he may 
finish, the number corresponding to his name, and any 
other mark which may be required, in such manner as he 
may be direc ted (viz.) :— 


Thos. Soar.. ] 


abi 


receipts 





Wm. Longdon 


Jos. Stables 2 Wm. Smith ......... 9 

Wm. Cooper... ; Jno. Blood............ 10 

Wm. Yates .. i Wm. Taylor (except 

INO. FAteBoce....0.00. & ou blueand white) 11 
6 Jno. Duesubry ..... 


Wm. Billingsley... 7 Jos. Dodd ............ 
inter in fine blue, and in lay- 


s mark 





the like colours, 
Orange-red. 


ounds to use for h 
», In other colours 
tto, in Gold .. 


Ditt ae Purple. 
“On omission of the above Injunctions, for the first 
Offence (after this public notice), the person so offending 


shall forfeit to the Box which contains donations for the 
Manufactory at large, one-fourth of the value of the 
Article « les found to be deficient in marking; for 
the seco one-half of the value; and for the third, the 
whole of the value, and discharged the Manufactory. 

“And if any Painter is found working at any hour con- 
trary to those already appointed for Business, without Per- 
mission or Orders, such person shall, for the first offence, 
feit to the Box 6d.; for the second, ls.; for the third, 


5] 






2s., and so on, doubling each time,’ 


In 1795 Billingsley determined upon bringing 
his connection with the Derby China Works to 
an end, and for that purpose gave notice to his 
employer, Mr. Duesbury. Knowing how ill he 
could be spared from the decorative part of the 
manufactory, his employer endeavoured to re- 
tain his services, and, not unnaturally, put 
various obstacles in the way of his leaving. 
Billingsley, however, seems to have determined 
on the removal, and, much to his credit, that 
that removal should be an honourable one. 
The following letter, written by him, will show 
that such was his determination :— 

“SIR,—From the circumstance that occurr’d when I 
nversation with you, I am induc’d to take 





stmode of informing you of my opinion on the subject 
n in que My opinion is, that I have fulfill’d the 
’ ,* - ; ; 
urning e (my reasons in support of which it is not 
wy 


to advance at this time). But as I am inform’d 
eve I have some further time to work for you 


efore the Warning is fulfill’d—namely, to make up the 


time T lost in the six months I was under warning, and as 

ny Wish to leave no ground for dissatisfaction, I take 
rd —- PS - formir gz you that I am willing to 
os kK that time according to that opinion of the 


: the f egg is according to your opinion and 
es e, y ur ‘ ng so kind asto send me advise to that 
a 7s ne in the course of a week, and likewise 
the tim ive to work according to the rule and opinion 
ittend your works accordingly. If I 
nt pened edly in the course of the time above 

ated. I then ¢ ude that you are satisfy’d, and 


i ion that T have receiv'd is without foundation. 
“ Dert **T am, Sir, your Humble Servt., 
ie 4 i-onn “Wa. BILLINGSLEY.” 
« 14, 1,96. 


Shortly before this time Mr. Joseph Lygo 
the London agent and manager of the business 
of the Derby China Works, wrote to his em- 
ployer, Mr. Duesbury:—“I hope you will be 
able to make a bargain with Mr. Billingsley 
for him to continue with you, for it will be a 
wy oa (0 lose such a hand, and not only that, 

» Ms going into another factory will put them 


* “ Warning,”—notice to leave, 





in the way of doing flowers in the same way, 
which they are at present entirely ignorant of.” 
Despite all this, William Billingsley left the 
Derby China Works, where be had been ap- 
prenticed, and in which he had worked for 
twenty-two years, and in 1796 commenced, for 
or with Mr. Coke, a small manufactory, as I 
have stated, at Pivxroy, near Alfreton, not 
many miles from Derby. 

Here his great practical skill as a potter 
stood him in good service, and the experiments 
he had long tried in china bodies were brought 
to bear good results. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing a splendid granular body (the fracture 
having much the appearance of fine loaf-sugar) 
very soft, but of extreme beauty. Here (at 
Pinxton) Billingsley remained, it appears, for 
about four years only, removing in 1800 to 
MansriELp, where he started a small concern, 
which he continued for about three or four 
years longer. 

Having once become unsettled by his re- 
moval from Derby, William Billingsley does 
not appear ever afterwards to have rested 
long in any one place. In 1804 he is stated 
to have commenced, or joined, some small china 
works at Torkszy in Lincolnshire; and a few 
years later he appears to have established a 
china manufactory at Wirkswortu in Derby- 
shire—no doubt being in part actuated in lo- 
cating himself there through the fact of the 
existence of a beautiful white clay being found 
in connection with the lead mines at Brassington 
and other places in its neighbourhood. At 
Wirksworth, Billingsley was associated with 
the Hurts of Alderwasley, the Gells of the Gate- 
House, and many others who became joint part- 
ners in the works; indeed, the partners in the 
china works were nearly the same as those in 
an English and Welsh Mineral Company in 
the same place. 

The Wirksworth Works, although successful 
as far as the production of an excellent body 
and a faultless glaze was concerned, appear to 
have been quite the contrary as a commercial 
speculation, and were soon closed. From here 
Billingsley, in 1811, removed to Worcester, 
where he engaged himself with Messrs. Flight 
and Barr, of the Worcester China Works. Here, 
as in some of his other migrations, he was 
accompanied by his son-in-law, George Walker, 
who had married his second daughter. Of the 
engagement of these two at Worcester, Mr. 
Binns says: “In 1811, Billingsley, the Derby 
artist, came to Worcester. As a clever flower- 
painter he was no doubt an acquisition, but 
that does not appear to have been the object 
of his visit. Billingsley knew something of 
making porcelain, and was possessed of a receipt 
which there is no doubt he valued very highly. 
From Messrs. Flight and Barr's letter to Mr. 
Dillwyn, it would appear that he had en- 
deavoured to introduce this special body at 
Worcester, but we do not think he was allowed 


to interfere to any extent in the manufacturing | a 
| are indebted, and to whose practical skill and 


department. Walker, Billingsley’s companion 


and son-in-law, introduced a more important | 


invention to the Worcester Works in the rever- 
berating enamel kiln. These kilns had been in 
use in London and at Derby, but were now for 
the first time built at Worcester. 
time iron muffles were used, but from their 
arrangement requiring a preparatory kiln or 
mufile, after the same manner as the annealing 
oven of a glass-house, they were most objection- 
able, the ware having to be removed from one 
to the other whilst very hot. Previous to this 
iron muffle, a more original muffle still was 
used. ‘The description given to us quite accords 
with the engraving in Blancourt, with the ex- 
ception of the arrangement of the fire. In the 
old Worcester kilns the space between the 
bricks and the iron case was filled with small 
pieces of charcoal, and when the iron cover was 
finally placed, it was also covered with char- 
coal ; the fire was then applied to the centre of 
the cover, and gradually extended all over and 
down the sides until it got to the bottom ; the 
object of this arrangement was to get an equal 
heat all over, which would not have been the 
case had the bottom been heated first. The 
method of building these new enamel kilns 
was kept as a great secret, Walker always 


Up to this | ith of 
| in-law, Billingsley, removed with his family to 





working by night. He built them both for 











Messrs, Flight and Barr and Messrs. Cham- 
rlain.” 

After remaining two years only at Wor- 
cester, in 1813 Billingsley and Walker (the 
former under a name he had for cogent reasons 
assumed —that of Beeley) left that place and 
went to Nanroarw, a small, out-of-the-way 
village in Glamorganshire, near Cardiff, where 
they established themselves and commenced 
making china. From here they sent up & spe- 
cimen of their ware to Government,* to show 
their special body, and to seek Government aid; 
and the Board of ‘Trade, through Sir Joseph 
Banks, requested Mr. Dillwyn, of the Swan- 
sea pot-works, to visit Nantgarw and report 
on the quality of the ware. This visit of 
Mr. Dillwyn’s resulted in his entering into 
an arrangement with Billingsley and Walker 
to transfer themselves and their works to 
Swansea, where he built a small manu- 
factory for them, closely adjoining his other 
works. Not long after this Mr. Dillwyn 
received a notice from Messrs. Flight and 
Barr, of Worcester, informing him that Bil- 
lingsley and Walker “had clandestinely left 
their service,” and warning him not to employ 
them. This occurred, I believe, in about two 
years from the time of founding the Swansea 
China Works, and on Mr. Dillwyn being 
assured by Messrs. Flight and Barr that china, 
with the granulated body, could not be made to 
be commercially successful, he gave up the 
manufacture, and dismissed Billingsley and 
Walker, who then at once returned to Nant- 
garw, where they resumed their manufacture 
of china, and produced many beautiful services 
and pieces, which now fetch remarkably high 
prices. 

The productions of this small manufactory 
having found their way into some of the best 
London dealers’ hands—especially, it appears, 
into those of Mr. Mortlock, who had hitherto 
been solely supplied from Coalport—Mr. Rose, 
of the Coalport China Works, feeling that the 
Nantgarw trade, if allowed to continue, would 
seriously affect his business, went over to Nant- 
garw, and after some negotiation, made a per- 
manent engagement with Billingsley and 
Walker, and bought up from them at once 
their stock, their moulds, and their receipt for 
the body, and removed them and all their be- 
longings (as he did also those of Swansea) to 
Coatroxt. Thus the manufacture of Nantgarw 
porcelain, just as it was approaching perfection 
and becoming known, was, unfortunately, at 
once and for ever closed. 

William Billingsley remained at Coalport— 
living in a small cottage a short distance on the 
Shiffnal Road—for the rest of his days, which, 
however, were but few in number. In 1827 or 
1828 (I am uncertain which), this remarkable 
man—one of the most remarkable in the whole 
line of English potters, and one to whose 
artistic genius the exquisite decorations of some 
of the Derby and of the Worcester productions 





life-long energies so many important fac tories 
owed their origin—passed away in complete 
obscurity and in much greater poverty than his 
talents deserved. ne 
George Walker, after the death of his father- 


America, where he founded and built a manu- 
factory in New Troy, which he called “ ‘Tem- 
perance Hill Pottery,” at which he and his 
family were, I am pleased to add from reliable 
information, working to great advantage a few 
years ago, and where, I believe, they still 
continue. 

In my next chapter I shall speak of the pro- 
ductions, the marks, and the histories of the 
works I have herein alluded to at Pinxton, 
Wirksworth, Nantgarw, Swansea, &c.t 








* “Mr. Billingsley, at the Nantgarrow manufactory, 
from Lynn sand, potash, and other components, made a 
pore elain which, as an artificial felepar, has some excel- 
lence, and approaches nearest real felspar ; the expense 
certainly was great; and only was his ware defective 
through his being unac quainted with the principles of 
combinative potency. This was @ notable instance how 
much the mechanical processes of pottery are in aivance 
of the ‘work and labour of love’ for public _benefit—the 
science of chemistry in regard to atoms.”"—Suaw's Che- 
mistry of Pottery, 1837. 

+ To be continued. 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


—_—— 


We should admit a certain amount of dis- 


appointment if political questions passed the | 


House of Commons without due ventilation ; but 


we confess to intense mortification at the kind 
of ventilation to which Art-questions are sub- 


jected. If the ancient proverb that teaches 
us that opinions on matters of taste are beyond 
the pale of dispute have any sedative influence 
in society, it certainly does not operate im 
curbing the inveteracy of debate, which not 
only raises into quasi-importance subjects in 


themselves unimportant, but casts ridicule on | 


matters which, from their very significance, are 
forced on the consideration of the House and 
the public. 
stance, is notoriously too small. A member 
asserts the necessity of enlargement, because it 
will hold comfortably only the half of the 
members; and he supports his statement by in- 
exorable figures. Another member contradicts 
this statement, and adds that the House is ample 
for all purposes. That is a question which 


comes home to the members more directly than | 


any other they will ever be called on to enter- 
tain, but it is unsusceptible of any form of 
demonstration that will act directly on con- 
stituencies. Art-questions require a manipula- 


tion more delicate than they are ever likely to | 


receive from the House of Commons. 

On the 15th of May the sum of nearly 
£48,000 was asked for, to continue the works at 
the Houses of Parliament, on which occasion 
the conveniences of the House were distinctly 
denounced by Colonel French and Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, the latter of whom remarked, that the 
original estimate was for £750,000, while already 
two millions and a quarter had been voted. 
This gentleman criticised severely the statues 
in Westminster Hall, and alluded to the ill- 
treatment Mr. Maclise had experienced in 
reference to his two great pictures. ‘These 
observations were confirmed by Mr. Layard, 
who said that Mr. Maclise had received less 
than other artists because he had finished his 
work before them, and had committed himself 
to the hands of the Commission. When we 
remember the modicum of work executed by 
Dyce, and again by Herbert—the number of 
years consumed in its execution, and the indul- 
gence that both these artists experienced at the 
hands of the Commission—it cannot be denied 
that Maclise has been ill-treated. He was the 
first to adopt the new method of mural painting 

stereochrome) ; to master the practice of which 
he went to Berlin, and worked in this manner 
his two great pictures in the Royal Gallery. 
If other artists, after unaccountable and vexa- 
tious delays, have received compensation beyond 
the terms stipulated, « fortiori, how much more 
does he deserve reward who fulfils conscien- 
tiously the terms of his agreement? Mr. Layard 
said he would support any further grant to Mr. 
Maclise. Sir George sowyer spoke in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Maclise’s work, but, like 
honourable members generally on Art-subjects, 
Sir George Bowyer did not particularise the 
defects to.which he alluded; yet had he done 
so, if his remarks were not more appropriate 
than those applied to the statues in Westminster 
Hall, it would not be less difficult than in the 
latter instance to understand him. In allusion 
to the observations of the member for Dundalk 
Lord J. Manners stated that the statues were 


the works of the most distinguished sculptors of 


the preont day, and if the criticisms of the 
honourable baronet were true, they were a 
melancholy reflection on the artistic taste 
knowledge, and skill of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, They were intended for the Royal 
Gallery, but when certain of them were placed 
there, it was found that they were too large 
for the room, and it was ultimately suggested 
that they should be placed in Westminster 
Hall, when it was expected that the House 
would ¢ Xpress a formal opinion as to their fitness 
for that situation, which it has not done 
act it indulged in some idle “talk”’ on the 
subject, le to understand what 
yer means by saying they are 
, of the reign of George 00 But 
‘oo often the case that when such matters 


It is Im possil 
Sir Creorge how 
“in the style 
it is ; 


ee 


The House of ‘Commons, for in- | 





are touched on by members in what is intended 


| to be a serious vein, their observations are not 
| more lucid than that quoted above. 


We say 
in a “serious” vein, because the introduction 
of Art is always a signal for jocularity, and in 
the reports generally of the proceedings on the 
subject, the parenthetical (/uughter) occurs more 
frequently than in the discussion of other 
questions. We have already described at length 
the appearance of the statues in Westminster 
Hall, and setting aside their merits or demerits, 
we are glad to find that the opinion we ex- 
pressed with respect to proportion and effect is 
also that of the public in so far as we have been 
able to ascertain it. 

With respect to Burlington House there is 
scarcely any practicable method of appropriation 
or conversion that has not been proposed. On 
the vote of £44,000 for the purchase of a site for 
the National Gallery, the entire subject was re- 


_opened and treated with a freshness which 


recognised no antecedent discussions or expla- 
nations. In answer to questions, Lord John 
Manners explained the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the National Gallery, to 
which reference was at the time made in the 
Art-Journal. 

On a vote of £141,000 to complete the sum 
necessary for the salaries and expenses of the 
Department of Science and Art, and the esta- 
blishments connected therewith, there was the 
usual expression of diverse opinion. Since 1851 
upwards of £700,000 had been expended on the 
establishment. It was said in the course of the 


| discussion that the sum of £20,000 should not 


be appropriated to the establishment of a museum 
at Bethnal Green, inasmuch as it would be a 
local museum; but it was denied by Lord R. 
Montague that it was a museum especially for 
Bethnal Green, any more than the British Mu- 
seum was a museum especially for Bloomsbury. 

On the vote of £2,500 for the “Art Catalogue,” 
which in the whole is to cost £8,000, a motion 
was made by Mr. Dillwyn for the reduction of 
the item by £1,000, but on a division the 
amendment was lost. 

Among the important subjects introduced to- 
wards the end of the session were those of 
monuments to Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Brougham, as also that inexhaustible theme, the 
site of the Canning statue- We have referred 
more than once to the placing of the statues of 
our celebrities; and it is to be hoped that the 
opportunity now afforded by the opening of 
Parliament Square will be made available for a 
fitting distribution of bronzes—a question in 
comparison with which the placing of the Can- 
ning statue is of httle moment. In Palace 
Yard a beginning has been made without an 
intention; yet it is sufficiently clear what the 
beginning will lead to, notwithstanding the 
absence of design. Of the Peel statue nothing 
can be added to what has been already said of 
the class of works to which it sg unfortunately 
belongs. It might have been innocently sup- 
posed that the warning voices which are inces- 
santly raised by the figures in Trafalgar Square 
would be sufficiently loud to have prevented the 
continued perpetration of such atrocities as 
have of late years been erected to disgrace our 
most public thoroughfares. We believe it to be 
demonstrable by sound logic, that the authors 
of such offences against public feeling are liable 
to criminal prosecution. It is not difficult to 
understand the repugnance expressed during 
life of many of our great men to be perpetuated 
in bronze; they are naturally enough appre- 
hensive of being satirised in metal like many 
others of whom their enemies (not their friends) 
have made statues. In matters of taste a public 
prosecution is really as necessary as in cases 
of crime. It is scarcely necessary for us to 
touch upon a subject here the proprieties of 
which suggest themselves. It will, of course, 
be the rule in all future contributions to Palace 
Yard and Parliament Square that the works be 
all identical in stature. ‘The Deans and Chapters 
of Westminster and St. Paul’s are not acknow- 
ledged as committees of taste, but they enjoy 
the rights of proprietary bodies and committees 
of location. It does not appear to us that these 
reverend bodies have ever sufficiently appre- 
hended the vast importance of the duties de- 
volving upon them in respect of the monuments 


they are called upon to i 4h: 
sacred edifices pls her: a mnt 
é \ preside. Ther, 
18, perhaps, more than one remarkable j 

of their having refused erection to nit 
proposed to them—and it had been a an 
public congratulationif they had discounte er 
many other applications. “It will sure] “om 
no scandal to the cloth that there should — 
exercise of taste in the discharge of duties is 
which their responsibilities cxtend beyond mer y 
pleasing themselves. We instance these bodic 
only to say that, from a public committes “ 
dowed with similar powers, and qualified with 
: eens eg wemp Wwe might hope 

or better things than those which di 
public places. . hich disfigure ou 

There has never been a session of our legis. 
lature in which ornamental Art has pd 
frequently introduced as a casualty. The 
special subjects, with the statues in Westminster 
Hall, were (at different times, be it under- 
stood) a statue of Cromwell, those of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Canning, and a monument to 
Lord Brougham. The last was brought to the 
| notice of the House by Mr. Roebuck, who 
asked if it was the intention of Government to 

erect a monument to the memory of Lord 
| Brougham in Westminster Abbey. Sir George 
Bowyer, Mr. B. Osborne, and Mr. C. Buxton 
concurred in the motion, and Mr. Disraeli quite 
| agreed with the member for Sheffield that 
| there should be some public recognition of the 
| career and character of Lord Brougham, one 
| that by the influence of Art may produce some 
lasting impression on the public mind, and 
bring to perpetual record the great deeds of. 
him who was, no doubt, one of the most 
considerable persons this country has produced. 
Mr. Disraeli assufed the House that Her 
Majesty's Government would give the subject 
their consideration. We have referred to it in 
a subsequent page. 

It would be absurd to say that we look to a 
new House of Commons with the same hope 
which has been so cruelly betrayed by the old 
House. Art-questions are now brought. for- 
ward under the guise of matters of business, 
and, more than that, of matters of money; and 
as such questions will certainly rather increase 
than diminish in number, the absolute squan- 
dering of so much money in false taste and 
insufficient designs is becoming more than 
ever a consideration of importance. 








———~-—_ 


THE SPIRIT ENCHAINED. 


FROM THE DESIGN BY P, DELAROCHE. 





Tue history of painters shows that it is not 
uncommon to find them associating the 
sculptor’s art with that of their own, some- 
times as actually working in the marble, 
sometimes only modelling, and sometimes 
limiting themselves to the production of 
designs for sculptors. ; 

Paul Delaroche would occasionally, a8 
we have heard, amuse himself with model- 
ling in clay: whether or not he ever carried 
out the work here engraved, we have been 
unable to ascertain; but the design 3 
certainly his, and intended for sculpture. 
It is a conception often adopted by poets 
when referring to the desire of the soul to 
be emancipated from the body ; the longing 
to cast off the “tabernacle of the flesh, 
and to soar upwards to the unknown 
where, we are told, there 1s neither su - 
ing nor death, and “into which nothing 
that defileth can enter.” The figure em 
bodies the idea very beautifully an peng 
sively; the face is painfully eloquen = 
its supplication for release, and the ee 
spread wings wait only for the re 
cord to be broken” to give freedom 0 © 
captive. If the design has never nee y 
been executed, it undoubtedly ought > 
and could not fail, with certam — 
ments in the modelling, to result in 49 é 
quisite work of sculpture. 
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NIELLO. 





y (Low Latin nigellum, hence Italian 
7 tl) work is line-engraving, usually on silver, 
filled in with a black metallic substance. En- 
graved ornaments are found of the highest 
antiquity. The Patriarch Nicephorus, of Con- 
stantinople, sent, in 811, to Pope Leo two jewels 
adorned with niello. Marseilles was eminent 
in this art during the reign of Clovis II. and 
Dagobert. The art was also practised by Ben- 
venuto Cellini. A chalice figured in Shaw's 
« Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 

i. 24), isa fine example of niello and enamel 
work combined. ‘This is an authentic speci- 
men of Italian Art of the thirteenth century. 
It was given by Pope Nicholas IV. (1288—1292) 
to the Church of Assisi, in Italy. The inscrip- 
tion testifies that it was made by an artist of 
Sienna, named Guccio. ; 

The niello composition consists of one part 
silver, two copper, and three lead, melted to- 
gether in a crucible: this alloy, while in a 
state of fusion, is cast into an earthenware 
vase or bottle, partly filled with powdered 


very elzborate fac-simile of the upper part of | of children, 
this super-altar, and of the nielli,in his me- for the wea 
moirs relative to the history of chalcography. 
A good engraving will be found in the Archao- 
pam py (iv. 246). In Shaw's work, before 
quo (ii. 71 ), is a fine plate of a beautiful cup | W. Maskell. What is vere inary i 
in the British Museum, executed in the fif- | it also bears the pee oe ey _— 
teenth —— 5 when the art was at its greatest | archbishop, with flowers by their sides. The 
perfection. It was formerly in the possession | may have been both engraved in honour of a 
of the noble family of Van Bekerhout, who | particular prelate, or to commemorate some re- 
presented it to Colonier, the celebrated sculptor | markable occurrence. In the Devizes niello the 
of the statue of John Van Eyk, in the Academy | Crucifixion is wanting, and the figures stand 
of Arts at Bruges. The cup was purchased from | singly on the two sides of the little casket. Of 
his widow, by Mr. H. Farrer, and has been , Mr. Fitch’s niello, one only of the sides or face 
acquired by the British Museum for £350. of the casket remains. A labourer found it 
The late Dr. Waagen said that of impressions | in a deep rut in a clayey field. No religious 
on paper from nielli, the finest of Finiguerra’s house ever existed at Matlock. No man of 
works “in point of size, beauty, invention, and rank or opulence is known to have resided there 
execution,” is ‘The Adoration of the Three | though the Paston family were lords of the soil 
Kings.’ “ In the richnegs of the composition the | from 1467 to 1740. Being very shallow, it has 


was placed there as most a ropriate 
_ fe earers of the reliquary.” Mr Fitch's 
_niello being of gold makes it very rare; one 
| other only is known to exist. ‘This was found 

at Devizes, and is in the possession of the Rev. 





sulphur. The substance which results is then | 
reduced toa granular powder, and spread over 


the surface of the engraved plate. : 
then applied, when the composition is speedily 


Heat is | 


melted, filling up all the incised lines, and of | 


course covering the entire surface of the work, 
and entirely concealing the design. When 
cold, the superfluous niello is scraped or filed 
away, nearly down to the surface of the silver ; 


a thin film only being left, which is in turn | 


removed by gentle friction with fine tripoli 
and charcoal: the design then appears in a 
brilliant black tint, in the strongest possible 
contrast with the pure white of the silver 
ground. (Robinson's “ Treasury of Ornamental 
Art”). The ancient artists obtained an impres- 
sion by filling in the incised lines of the plate with 
a black pigment, and then taking a sulphur cast. 
This, of course, was done before the niello had 
been filled in. After a time, impressions were 
taken on paper for the sulphur casts, like wood 
engravings. Finally, impressions on paper 
were taken from the incised plates, and then it 
was that the art of copper-plate engraving 
was discovered. 
gested to its author, Maso Finiguerra, a 


The engraving of a pax sug- | 
| della Calcografia,”’ 8vo., Prato, 1831), but, un- 


Florentine goldsmith, the first idea of copper- | 


plate printing. Some of the productions of 
Maso are still to be seen in the Church of St. 
Giovanni, in that city. He afterwards exe- 
cuted many engravings on copper, of consider- 


able merit, which are highly valued by collec- | 


tors. A splendid pax, in niello, by this artist, 
is now in the British Museum. It represents 
the “ Virgin and Child,” with seven figures of 


saints and two of angels, executed for the | 


Church of St. Maria Novella, in Florence. 


Sir Mark M. Sykes’ sale in 1824 for £315. 

We may remark, en passant, that the origin of 
the pax is derived from the practice of the early 
Christian Church, when the faithful followed 
literally the injunction of St. Paul—“ Greet 
ye one another with a holy kiss.”” The custom 
is mentioned by Tertullian, St. Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origenses. The clergy kissed 
the bishop, the laymen the laymen, and the 
women the women. Butin the seventh century, 
4 sense of decorum dictated the use of the 
instrument, which was kissed first by the priest, 
and then by the people who assisted. It is first 
mentioned in this country in the Constitution 
aw alter de Gray, Archbishop of York, a.v. 
1250, under the name of osculatorium (“ Concil 
Labbri,” tom. xi.) 
. Dr. Rock has a portable altar of oriental 
jasper of the thirteenth century, ornamented 
in niello ; it shows the great perfection and 
delicacy of workmanship of the Italian orefici 
of that early period. It was formerly in the 
possession of the Cardinal Bessarione, who 
ay after the Council of Florence, a.p. 
439, was appointed commendatario of the 
monastery of Avellana; he presented to the 
church of that abbey the remarkable altar now 
in Dr. Rock’s posession, with other precious 
“maments described in the ancient records of 


It | 
is set in the original form, and was bought at | 





Avellana. Count Cicognara has published a 


S. Nicholas, the patron of mariners as well as 


artist has evidently taken for his model the ex- | been suggested that both these examples were 
quisite picture of ‘ Gentile da Fabriano,’ now in | “ not improbably destined to receive one of the 
the Academy of Florence.’ An idea of the rich- | consecrated tablets of wax, the Agnus Dei, 
ness of the British Museum collection may be | blessed by the Pope at Easter, in the first year 
obtained from the fact that Duchesne selected all | of his pontificate, and every seventh year 
the specimens to illustrate his “ Essai sur Nielles,”’ | subsequently, and accounted to be of especial 
(Paris, 1826), from that collection. Lanzi gives | efficacy against pestilential vapours, the falling 
the following explanation of how Finiguerra | evil, sudden death, and other calamities’ 
judged of the effect of his work:— When | (Archeological Journal, v. 157). A young Scotch 
he had cut the plate, he next proceeded artist (Mr. Mackenzie), an engraver in one of 
to take a print of it, before he inlaid it the large houses at Sheffield, has recently 
with niello, upon very fine earth, and from the | produced some successful nielli ; so that the art 
cut being to the right hand and hollow, the | has some chance of being revived in this 
proof consequently came out on the left, show- | country. 
ing the little earthen cast in relief. Upon this 
last he threw the liquid sulphur, from which he 
obtained a second proof, which, of course, ap- 
= to the right, and took for the relief a 
ollow form. He then laid the ink (lampblack, 
or printer’s ink) upon the sulphur in such a 
manner as to fill up the hollows in the more in- 
dented cuts, intended to produce the shadow ; 
and next, by degrees, he scooped away from the 
ground (of the sulphur) what was meant to 
produce the light. The final work was to 
polish it with oil, in order to give the sulphur 
the bright appearance of silver.” 

Count Leopoldo Cicognara, the author of the 
admirable “ Storia della Scultura,’’ commenced, 
not many years before his death, a history of 
engraving (“ Memorie Spettanti alla Storia 
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WALL-DECORATIONS. 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 


BY J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 


DEcORATIONS for the walls of private 
dwellings or public buildings, may be 
classified according to styles of designs, or 
materials of manufacture; or again, they 
may be considered according to nation- 
alities. A classification founded upon 
styles would comprise, for example, Pom- 
_peian, Renaissant, Gothic, &c.; a classifi- 
cation correspondent to materials, would 
give distinctive prominence to paper-hang- 
ings, tapestries, wood-paneling, ceramic 
tiles, &c.; or lastly, a classification based 
| upon nationalities would array for contrast 
or comparison the distinguishing Art 
characteristics of France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, &c. The divers topics here 
designated far surpass our present limits ; 
| we will therefore, without further preface, 
| at once proceed. 





fortunately, only lived to publish the first three 
sections, in the first of which nielli, their origin, 
composition, and decomposition, were treated. 
He gives 124 plates of examples all in his own 
cabinet. He proves, by a quotation from a 
treatise (“‘ Diversarum Artium Schedula’’) by 
a monk of the eleventh century of the name of | 
Theophilus, that Russia had distinguished her- | 
self in the manufacture of nielli at a very | 
early period—one considerably anterior to the | 

| 

} 


revival of the art in Italy; and the learned 
Campi has shown in his “ Authologia Floren- 


tina,” that the character then acquired by her ~a ; en 
was never lost, but was continually maintained | Never was displayed such endless variety 


; baggy vay 
by the introduction of fresh engravers from | of wall decorations as in Paris: the whole 
other countries. Ottley has entered at much | Exhibition was a study of mural ornament : 
length into the subject of nielli in his great | many of the courts were clothed and 
works, “The History of Engraving,” and “A | coloured as examples, not only of the taste 
Collection of Fac-similes of Scarce and Curious | of individual exhibitors, but of the creative 
Prints of the Early Masters of the Italian, | power of collective nations. Specially as 
German, and Flemish Schools.” The latter | manifestations of national Art may be 
contains engravings of 56 specimens of nielli. uoted the screens, or facades, set up 
Occasionally gold received this species Of | before the courts occupied by Italy, Prussia, 
decoration. A gold niello, found at Matlock, | Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, 
Norfolk, is in the possession of R. Fitch, Esq. | China aa Japan. An notonly did these fa- 
The crucified Saviour is represented upon it, not | lead ‘Nustrate, as it were, & grammar of 
with the Virgin;—the Mater Dolorosa stand- | 94° 4 , "ed f 
i i <+ | national ornament, but they served for an 
ing, as usual, on one side of the cross and St. |! ‘thi The style of 
John the Evangelist on the other ;—but on this | index to the contents within. the style « 
niello we have on one side a bishop mitred and | these wall-decorations was, in fact, in 
holding His pastoral staff, and St. John the | consonance with the decorative Arts of the 
Baptist on the other, pointing with his right | respective nationalities. And herein was, 
hand to the Agnus Dei recumbent on @ book | indeed, exemplified an essential law, that 
held in his left. Dr. Husenbeth says he has | mural decoration shall hold close relation, 
seen “S. Dominic substituted for the beloved pot only with the wall structure, but also 
disciple, and St. Catherine of Sienna for Our | vith immediate surroundings and adjuncts. 
Blessed Lady. In other cases, 8. Francis Of 7,469 illuminated walls, indeed, were as 
Assisi or St. Anthony of Padua. The bishop | ¢) iong under which the peoples marched 
is probably meant for 5S. Nicholas, as when | to > Chem de Mars, os banners under 
a bishop stands without any em\iemsta isthat | which they fought the battle of interna- 


rally he who is represented. | My ides is that | tional Arts. ‘These walls, too, by change 
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of metaphor, may be made to signify and 
symbolize the languages and dialects of 
the world of Art. Upon them we read 
the thoughts of nations, and recognise the 
ideas which, from time immemorial, were 
proclaimed in the palaces of princes, or 
spoken in the dwellings of the common 
wople. Thus, from the fagade of the 
Ttalian Court, the Cinque-cento looks down, 
through a vista of three centuries, upon 
the Arts and Manufactures of modern 
Italy. Gothic forms, it is obvious, find no 
place in the Southern Peninsula. Again, 
on approaching the States of Northern 
Germany, a painted fagade gives notice 
that classic styles, still supreme in the 
streets of Berlin, are equally dominant in 
domestic decorations, used alike in the 
cornice of a house, in the pattern of a wall- 
paper, and in the design of a cabinet or a 
carpet. The mural decorations adopted by 
Oriental nations were no less indicative of 
the state and condition of Art in distant 
lands, and among divers peoples. The 
Turkish screen was in itself an epitome 
of history; the Courts of Tunis and Mo- 
rocco were gilded as by the rays of an Afric 
sun, and the colours illuminated on the 
walls became reflected upon richest fabrics 
within the cases. So true is it, that no one 
Art can, in a vital national development, 
stand in isolation—neither the design of the 
architect, nor the pattern woven in the 
loom, can be in antagonism with the 
civilization of the period. or the genius of 
the people. 
cause these eastern and southern civiliza- 
tions are corrupt, that a taint of barbarism 
or a stain of debauch may mar a system 
of decoration otherwise matchless. I must 
confess, that these gorgeous displays of 
eastern magnificence, while they tickle and 
delight the senses, leave the mind’s eye 
uninformed by intellectual intent. The 
mere fact that Mahommedan artists are not 
permitted to bring the human form into 
decorative service, must for ever keep 
these eastern kingdoms of ornamentation 
subordinate to the systems of the west. 
Thus the Loggie of the Vatican will retain 
higher rank in the history of mural deco- 
ration, than the palace of the Alhambra; 
and, for like reason, the screen put up by 
modern Ituly is of greater worth than the 
fagades to the Courts of Tunis, Morocco, 
or Turkey, 

England, we regret to say, was weak in 
mural decoration. She showed herself a 
novice in the art, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts made to deliver her dwell- 
ings from the dominion of whitewash, she 
gave in Paris small sign of progress. It 
18, however, but fair to remember that the 
South Kensington authorities were mainly 
responsible for the crude and poverty- 
stricken aspect of the English Court. In 
the first place they committed the mis- 
— <a instead of disguising 
a structure self sincularly : bey 
and, in the sectad pe ay maghtls : 

’ P. , by way of decora- 
tion, they could think of nothing better 


than a diluted wash of pea-green, which 
rought upon all beholders a shiver and a 


chill. Thus while in the eastern and sou- 
thern quarters raged a fever of polychrome 
while France warmed herself in the sun, 
England still starved in the winter of dis- 
content. 

It was reserved to France to teach the 
world how with utmost variety and with 
best possible effect the art of polychrome 
could be practised. There was scarcely a 
court in the French department that might 
-_ be taken as a study of wall-decoration 

aamaiee there were without end how walls 
should be treated as pictorial backgrounds, 


eisaen 


| 
how articles of domestic furniture should ages, 


be disposed in the foreground of the com- 
— how effect should be preserved in 

readth, how detail should be saved from 
being scattered, how colour should gain 
harmony in variety and force in contrast, 
and how light and shade should give relief, 
and bring the interior of a room, even as 
the canvas of a picture, into unity and 
repose. Such is the science of mural deco- 
ration, of which the French are supreme 
masters. 

The French courts, as I have said, pre- 
sented exquisite studies of mural deco- 
ration. The French exhibitors proved 
themselves artists by apt treatment of an 
intractable interior; they disguised lines 
of construction which were ungainly, they 
hid by draperies an interior which by its 
baldness was not only utilitarian, but abso- 
lutely ugly. When there was no archi- 
tecture to decorate, it became vain to strive 
after an architectonic system of ornamen- 
tation. The courts, for the most part, were 
treated as rooms or boudoirs, and received 
decoration accordingly. The walls were 
used as backgrounds; they gave shadow, 
repose, force, relief, or needed colour. They 
held a just relation to the objects they en- 
circled: in tone and colour they preserved 
a happy mean between harmony and con- 
trast. The French system of colour, though 
sumptuous, is preserved in moderation. 
While southern and eastern schools burn 


l | with furnace heat and break into fever and 
And it is, perhaps, just be- | 


frenzy, French polychrome keeps within 
the temperate zone, equidistant alike from 


| the florid excess of the tropics and the cold 


polar snow which stands as nature’s symbol 


_ for whitewash. Art is best taught through 


examples, and in Paris, whether in the 
French courts of the late Exhibition, or in 


| the salons of the city at large, the true 


principles of wall-decoration receive ample 
iliustration. The French decorator is un- 
approached for taste, tact, fancy, and 
manipulative skill. 


the value of complementary, secondary, 
and tertiary colours. While redolent he is 
reticent, while sumptuous subdued. The 
work he makes he does not mar. The 
right thing is in the right place; the re- 
lation of the parts to the whole is just and 
true. 

This science of ornament reached its 
climax in the grand court devoted to the 
Imperial Manufactures of France. Here 
the supremely national fabrics of the empire 
furnished, as was most fit, the materials 
for mural enrichment, and thus while the 
walls were decorated, the industries of the 
people were illustrated. I take it for 
granted no one would clothe his house in 
paper-hangings if he could command the 
tapestries of Beauvais or the plaques of 
Sévres. Truly the decorations in this 
court must be accounted as palatial and 
imperial. From ceiling to floor were hung 
Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries. The pic- 
tures which decorated the walls, such as 
Guido’s ‘Aurora,’ Titian’s ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love,’ and Le Sueur’s ‘ Three 
Graces,’ were all fabrics woven in the loom. 
Not a paint-brush had touched the walls. 
Ceramic plaques also served as: pictures, 
certain of which we gladly recognise among 
the judicious purchases made for the Ken- 
sington Museum. The designs of Yvon 
have a breadth and force which, when 
translated into ceramic ware, tell strongly 
on awall. Also the figures of Hamon, who 
worked at Sévres on clay before he trans- 
ferred his art to canvas, show a pretty 
grace when used for surface decoration. 
thus in France, as in Italy of the middle 


He is studious of | 
subtle and recondite harmonies ; he knows | 


: big is no art too proud or hi 
| decorative use, no talent which j - 
| ing to descend from he ee aye 
| State and Church to tho service of ut 
; the 
people. Hence the dwelling even of 
humble citizen becomes a work of Art ” 
From nationalities I will now pass to 
| materials. Having formed an estimate of 
the comparative position occupied by com, 
peting countries, we will now mae the 
many media used in mural decoration 
_- Varied materials and methods received 
in Paris ample illustration. Among th 
| modes there exemplified may be mentioned 
painted arabesques, mosaics, tapestries 
imitation leather hangings, carton-pierre, 
wood panels, slate a ceramic plaques, 
and divers sorts of tiles. The order of this 
enumeration, in fact, indicates the histori¢ 
| development of the art of mural decoration 
| First came wall-paintings in tempera, a. 
| caustic, or fresco, methods contemporaneous 
| with the most ancient monuments. Scaroel 
| less time-honoured is the noble art of mosaic 
| which has received in our day notable 
| revival. Then came the custom of han ing 
| walls with various materials; canvas which 
| received painted designs, tapestries worked 
| by hand or woven in the loom, leather 
stamped and coloured, paper printed by 
| hand or machine. Also existed an era of 
| stencilling, an art which, under mediyal 
| revivals, has again come into use. Like- 
| wise occur periods when wall-surfaces and 
| ceilings were decorated with bas-relief 
| arabesques, executed in stucco. Further- 
| more, domestic architecture has obtained 
| comfortable coating and clothing from wood 
panels carved after divers devices. Like- 
| wise we all know that for dados, friezes, and 
fireplaces, the Saracens, the Italians, and 
the Dutch were accustomed to use majolica 
ware, ceramic plaques, or painted tiles. 
Latterly a still further expedient has found 
'much favour in France and in England. 
|The material called carton-pierre is exten- 
sively used as a substitute for stucco, wood, 
and stone, in ceilings, friezes, pilasters, &c. 
| Now it may be asserted that not one of 
| these numerous modes of mural decoration 
| known in ancient or modern times remained 
| unrepresented in Paris. Some of the 
| materials may have fallen into neglect in 
‘certain nations, but taking the world ass 
| whole, as represented in International Con- 
| gress, it may be said that all these several 
‘inethods are at this very moment in actual 
| use—that all may be brought practically to 
| bear upon the decoration of our dwellings. 
Hence the conclusion would seem to follow 
| that never has there been a period in the 
history of Art when the architect and 
| house-decorator had placed at his disposal 
'so large a measure of beauty-creating 
| power, as at present, and that at @ compa 
| ratively moderate cost. 








WALL-PAINTINGS. 


Wall-painting proper could scarcely s¢- 
cure in ms exhibition adequate represeD- 
‘tation; small reduced designs for 
'works alone can find space. patty 
magnificent mural paintings, of be 
| Paris is justly proud, hardly om S - 
in the annals of International Exhibitions. 
If, however, we descend from the ~ aD 
severe phases of monumental art _ 
| the lower sphere of mere decors a 
ing, we find unmistakable signs © dy 4 
lifie power of production posses”, ons. 
professed Parisian * dessinateur. | aa 
Adan, for example, exhibits & er 
sign about as large as the side 0 - 
room; the style employed a onpeiad 
'pilation, not without skill, 0 ondati 
materials. 1 noted also for comm 
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eful sketches by M. Maincent, of more 
en usual simplicity. The architectural 
lines, panels, &c., preserve constructional 
proportion and symmetry ; the borders 
possess pretty propriety: floating figures 
and flying Cupids occupy the panels after 
the usual fanciful fashion. Also Messrs. 
Paullet and Tetrel exhibit designs for 
walls, &c., in which flowers are utilised 
decoratively. M. Henry, likewise, is an 
approved “ dessinateur,” after the Parisian 
fashion ; he paints landscapes for walls and 
papers ; he will, if you desire, turn your 
drawing-room into a cornfield, with flowers 
for the foreground, and birds flying across 
the sky or perched among the trees in the 
middle distance. The compositions pro- 
duced by MM. Wauquier and Delforre, 
floral and florid, for ceilings and panels, 
if not very novel, are pretty, playful, 
and pleasing. M. Ouri exhibits designs 
for walls and ceilings, some little out of 
the common. In one of these ceilings has 
been introduced an illusive representa- 


precedents. 


form or pictorial treatment, admit of a two- 


and Egypt; and second, the aérial, ele- 
mental, or atmospheric, which carry the 
eye into sky and cloud, and lead the imagi- 
nation into illimitable space. In the Ex- 
hibition were materials and designs by 
which ceilings, either of the first or the 
second description, might be decorated. 
In our own country the ceiling of the 
Banqueting Chamber, Whitehall, designed 
by Rubens, is a notable example of ponder- 
ous construction, relieved by resplendent de- 





| 


| 


coration. Each of the twosystems hasspecific 
advantages; a ceiling, solid in beams and 
traversing rafters, gives to a room acompact, 
snug, warm, and habitable aspect; on the 


tion of structural form and perspective | other hand, ceilings which soar as canopies, 
distance, after the manner of the famed | which are light and aérial as the cope of 


canopies painted by Giulio Romano. 


The | the heavens, may be deemed expressly 


centre of another vault is an open oval, | in keeping with festive abodes and salons, 
which serves as a loophole, through which | which, as in Paris, are devoted to gay re- 


are seen a painted sky and birds on the | ceptions. 


wing! 

France has long been celebrated for ceil- 
ings—triumphant and wild extravaganzas, 
which riot in the unruly elements of air, 
fire, earth, water. 


ceiling at Versailles, wherein Le Brun had 
celebrated the victories of the reigning 
monarch. Here Louis XIV. is represented 
again and again, ‘‘ with all the terror and 
majesty that you can imagine, in every part 
of the picture.” 
Addison, ‘‘ has represented his most Chris- 
tian Majesty under the figure of Jupiter, 


‘The painter,”’ continues | 


throwing thunderbolts all about the ceiling, | 
and striking terror into the Danube and the | 


Rhine, that lie astonished and blasted with 
lightning a little above the cornice!” Yet, 
notwithstanding the florid excess of many 
a French ceiling, it is evident that we in 
England have much to learn from the bold, 
defiant practice of our neighbours. ‘The 
neglect,” writes Mr. Gilbert Scott, “‘ of the 


simpler decoration of ceilings in this | 


country is one of the thousand-and-one 
absurdities to which our insular position 
and self-satisfied disposition lead us de- 
liberately to blind ourselves.” Indeed, 
there is scarcely a nation in the world, 
civilised, or semi-barbarous, that neglects 
80 persistently all but the most common- 


place modes of ceiling decoration. ‘The | 


ceilings in Germany are sometimes even | 


too elaborate. In modern Italy, also, 
artisans abound who can extemporise de- 
corations for the vaults of dining-rooms 
and drawing-rooms, which would put an 
English Art-workman to shame and con- 
fusion, The visits of our British artisans 
to Paris will prove of avail, if we may 
some day see in the ceilings of the ten 
thousand tenements yearly built in our 
towns and counties, designs of more novelty 
than sham yentilators. Since the great 
“inque-cento era for ceilings in Italy, 
France is the country which has taken the 
lead in this sphere of decoration; one 
ear | vault alone—that of the salon of 
Louis XIL, at Fontainebleau—comprises 
enough in the way of pictorial and ara- 
’Sque ornament to serve any country with 
decorative material for a century. Cer- 
tainly this one ceiling could furnish stock 
ideas which might make the fortune of 
ordinary builders, not to say routine archi- 





tects in the provinces. Indeed, the French 





ornament, which, in historic origin, were 
contemporaneous with mistresses of grand 
monarchs, Diana de Poictiers, Madame 
de Pompadour, . ! 
Mr. Ruskin has in wrath written in de- 
nunciation of the degenerate phases of 
Venetian ornament, may i 
vengeance against the seductive styles 


_ The historic * precedents that 
abound in Europe, and the a made 
at successive exhibitions, prove there are 


| fortunately many ways in which ceilings 
/may receive ornament and be brought 
Addison, when on his | 
travels, wrote, with merited satire, of a | 


into agreeable ‘‘ tonality” with walls, car- 
pets, and curtains. Speaking generally, it 
18 well, when practicable, to make the ceil- 
ing the lightest part of the apartment. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson thinks that the roof of 
a room should incline to blue, because the 
sky is blue. I have seen at Thebes a 
temple vault thus treated ; and we all know 
that Giotto gave to the canopy of the Arena 
Chapel the aspect of the midnight sky of 
Italy spangled with stars. I do not find, 
however, in Paris evidence that such pre- 
cedents obtain favour in modern [urope. 
The methods, as we have said, by which 
ceilings may be brought, by appliances 
within ready command, into agreeable har- 
mony with their surroundings, are mani- 
fold ; artistic knowledge and taste alone are 
needed to ensure fit combinations. The best 
precedents in former and present days seem 
to indicate, as a true law, that the colours 
on the walls should be gathered up into the 
roof—that cornice and frieze should be 
treated as dividing yet connecting mem- 
bers to bring walls and ceiling together into 
unison. According to this law, the chro- 
matic tones which play around the apart- 
ment obtain echo and reverberation in the 
roof till they die into distance and fade into 
space. In ceilings thus treated, there is 
outlook—an escape from confining barriers 
into open air. A room thus gains in lofti- 
ness. Yet it were absurd to dogmatise in 
a sphere where Art should be left free to 
disport herself as the wind that blows in 
sky and cloud. I have dwelt, however, all 
the more on these modes of decoration, be- 
cause I think it were well that we should 
be taught by International Exhibitions to 
rectify the singular poverty and omg ed 
the designs of our English ceilings. Yet 
it were better that we should adapt to our 
use the purer and earlier styles of con | 
than the meretricious modes of Frenc 








and the like. All that 





be turned with a 





themselves have not created much that is | 
essentially new of late years; their best 
designs are adaptations of approved historic 


Ceilings, according to their structural 
fold classification : first, the ponderous and 


cavernous, which may be likened to the 
vaults of the rock-hewn chambers in India 


which haye grown rampant in France 
under the second Empire. Signs, however, 
were not wanting in the Exhibition that 
French decorators, inclining to forsake 
these delusive paths, are ready to retrace 
their steps to the pure sources of Italian and 
Grecian art. Trench cleverness we covet, 
while French corruption is abhorrent to 
taste asto morals. If in Art it were possible 
to engraft French dexterity, adroitness, and 
savoir-fatre upon the honest stock of English 
common sense, we might yet hope for a per- 
fect national style of design and ornament.” 





THE NEW ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Tue building in Burlington Gardens is 
now in that satisfactory state described 
by contractors as ‘‘well in hand;” a 
condition of progress which justifies the 
expectation that it will be finished with- 
out delay. One of the difficulties in the 
way of advancement has been the removal 
of the library of the Royal Society ; but this 
will be obviated by the construction of a 
temporary erection at the back of the 
western wing of Burlington House, a small 
space having been cleared in order to 
facilitate the commencement of operations 
at once: the architects in this case are 
Messrs. Banks and Barry. By this arrange- 
ment the whole of the works will be finished 
within three years, and but for which five 
years must have been occupied in their 
completion. The roof is not yet entirely 
glazed in, but the whole will shortly be 
covered. On the whole of the lower part 
of the north front are disposed the schools 
of painting, sculpture, the life, and the 
antique, and we have now a better op- 
portunity of judging of the light than 
before the rooms were built and covered in, 
The ‘lighting of these schools is one 
affected by the London University, whic 
rises at a very short distance north of 
the Academy, and has its principal front 
in the street called Burlington Gardens, 
In order to obtain the largest possible 
amount of light for the schools, a lean-to 
has been thrown out to the extent of about 
fifteen feet, whereby the light within the 
rooms is much assisted. Four of the schools 
are lighted by three large windows, placed 
about nine or ten feet from the floor; and 
for drawing, painting, and modelling, the 
arrangement at present promises to be 
ample. As the most delicate definition will 
be required in the school of painting, the 
room appropriated to this department 1s 
that at the western extremity, two of the 
large windows of which are open to a large 
space of the north-west sky, entirely clear 
of the University building—indeed, here 
the light is unexceptionable. On the wall of 
the north front are four circular medallions, 
each of which bears the inscription Art. 
Acad. Reg., surrounded by a chaplet of 
laurel ; or this, there is no other 
ornament on the lower part of the north 
front. It is confidently expected that the 
centenary will be held in the new building, 
as also the Exhibition of 1869. _ ’ 

There are few who take any interest in 
the Art-matters of the metropolis who will 
not rejoice at the accomplishment of a work 
which will enlarge the sphere of the Aca- 
demy’s operations, and set free its present 
- holding” for the proper development of 
the National Gallery—so long “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” within its present 
comparatively narrow limits. 





* To be continued. 
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PICTURESQUE COTTAGE, GARDEN, 
AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


BY C. J. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Parr ITT. 
THE OUTER LODGE, EAST SUTTON 
PARK. 


Tuis cottage or lodge is so placed that the sun 
shines on all the exterior walls; this is of great 
importance. In buildings of such description, 
the sun should find entrance at all the windows 
whenever it is bright; the interior is then kept 


THE OUTER LODGE, EAST SUTTON PARK. 


warm and cheerful. It can always be accom- 

plished by placing the building, supposing the 
plan be either a square or a parallelogram, so 
that a north and south line will form the 
diagonal of the figure. This being done, the 
offices should be placed on the north-west 
side of the square ; the dairy 

and pantry should always, 

if possible, be on the same 

side, for the sake of cool- 

ness. No dark corner should 

exist in a cottage; the im- 

portance of light for the 

full enjoyment of health is 

very great; it is said to 

be most important during 

childhood, because it di- 

rectly influences the phy- 

sical development. Large 

rooms with plenty of solar 

light are best for habita- 

tion, for it has long been 

known that the amount of 

disease in light rooms, as ‘ 

compared with that in dark 

rooms, is infinitely less. 

The outer lodge at East Sutton stands by the side 
of a public road, and therefore in a cheerful po- 
sition, less solitary than if placed within the 
grounds or park. It forms a prominent object in 
the landscape, each of its four sides being seen ; 
- y are therefore made picturesque; indeed the 
— part, with its portico of rustic columns 
ooks better than the front. The details of the 
exterior are exactly similar to those of the 
triangular lodge given in our first paper. The 
plan shows the general arrangement of the 
aes : @ 18 the kitchen: 4 the parlour; ¢ the 
, u “sD > 4 covered colonnade; e¢ the closet ; 
J ® place for coals; g the larder. The rooms 





are of good size, obtained by the device of 


having a cottage staircase, each step of which 
has a double rise, so that the staircase only 


occupies half the usual space. Staircases of 


this kind may be made in any confined space ; 
instead of a double rise in each step, they could 
have three, so that a staircase which requires a 
length of nineteen feet could be confined to seven. 


| It is requisite there should be plenty of light, so 
that each step may be clearly seen, and where 


there are three steps in the rise, a single 

baluster and handrail at the side steps. e 

writer has constructed several staircases of this 

description. For long-train female dresses they 

are not suitable, but for simple rustic attire 
there is no objection to them ; 
while the saving of space is 
considerable. 

The most picturesque of all 
our small domestic buildings is 
the timber cottage found al- 

‘| most in every county through- 
out throughout England, with 
their projecting windows and 
highly ornamented barge 

*| boards. Several large houses 
in Cheshire and Shropshire 

= remain to satisfy us that such 

| construction is as lasting al- 

most as brick or stone, when 

-sta-| the timber is felled at the pro- 
per time, and thoroughly sea- 

soned before it is made use of. 

The timbers are placed on a 

brick foundation. Houses of 

| this kind have been known to 

rock or bend before severe 

= storms, and to stand intact, 
while adjoining brick build- 

ings have been blown down. 

In all the ancient English ex- 

amples we find the lofty roof, 

the rafter being of the same 

length as the span of the 
building. In many instances 

the spaces between the upright 
quarters are filled with loam 

work, or wattle and dab, as 

it is called, stamped with or- 
namental patterns. Sometimes 

tiles are nailed on the outer 

face; brick-nogging always 

fills up the spaces between 

the posts, and these are thrown into quatre- 
foils, lozenges, and other forms by the intro- 
duction of carved woodwork; the inside being 
lathed and plastered. Such structures were not 
the habitation of the labourer, small as they 


_ are, but they formed the dwelling of a class far 


DOUBLE COTTAGE AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


above him. The cottage of the labourer, or 
hind, in the olden time, must have been little 
better than a miserable shed. Cottages in the 
north of England still exist, along the border 
counties, that are bad at the very best. The 


—_—......___ | 
tenants have to brin everything with them 
partitions, window-frames, beets ata i 
grates, and a substitute for a ceiline- _, 
almost mere sheds: they have no ne - 
their cows, no sties for their Pigs, no pum = 
wells, nothing to promote cleanliness or cues 
The average size of these sheds is about 24 ft. by 
16 ft. They are dark and unhealthy, often occ, 
pied ie | two families, and then the partition 
formed by the back of the beds — wood 
boxes ade to open, placed against each other 
It is interesting to trace the various change 
that our domestic architecture has gone 
during a succession of - We are told 
Cesar that the habitations of the Britons a 
built of the frailest materials, and the residence 
of the most powerful chieftain differed only in 


Say 
ff { 


O'S Soy 


/ 


LABOURER’S DOUBLE COTTAGE. 


size from the cabin of the meanest of his tribe. 
A similar remark respecting Abyssinian dwell- 
ings, was made by Lord Napier of Magdala, on 
-his entering the mountain-fortress of King Theo- 
dore. The Romans, with us, introduced the use 
of stone and brick. In the Saxon and Norman 
period, while the churches and castles were built 
with stone, the dwellings of the people were con- 
structed with a mixture of clay and timber, 4 
practice which continued to prevail in the 
country till the commencement of the seven- 











teenth century. 

™ The following letter from 
the celebrated Erasmus to 
Dr. Francis, physician to 
Cardinal Wolsey, gives 4 
vivid description of the in- 
terior of common dwell- 
ings in the reign of Henry 
Vill :— 

“ T often wonder, and not 
without ant — it 
comes to pass 
for so many years hath been 
continually afflicted with 
pestilence, and above all 
with sweating sickness, 
which seems in @ manner 
peculiar to the counter. We 
read of a city whi “ 
delivered from & — 
long continuance DY 

ing the ee fgas yA ~ “4 
a certain philosopher. ( 

if England by the same method might not find 
acure. First of all they are totally — 
concerning the aspect of their doors én 
dows, to the east, north, and south. py 
build their chambers so that they ston i 
thorough air, which yet, 1m Galen's one hes 
necessary. They glaze 4 great me the light 
with small panes, designed to — 4 
and exclude the wind; but the 


full of chinks, through which cote a eT 
ir, which, stagnatizing room, 
saalens than the wind. As to the floors, they 


vice of 
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are usually made 
t grow in fens, 
now and _— 4 
‘4 rs together, 
wale 4 a, and other filth; thence, 
upon ¢ 
me pernicious, 
“a am persuaded that the island would be 
far more healthy if the use of 
these rushes were quite laid 
aside, and the chambers 80 built 
as to let in the air on two or 
three sides, with such glass 
windows as might be either 
thrown quite open or kept quite 
shut, without small crannies to 
let in the wind; for as it 1s 
useful sometimes to admit of 
the air, so it is sometimes to 
exclude it.” p 
We have certainly improved 
in the construction of our dwell- 
ings since the time of Erasmus, 
and have in consequence, as he 
predicted, lost all the sweating | 
sickness, the pestilence, and | 
| 
} 
} 


which are so slightly removed 


in my opinion, to the human 





plagues with which we were 
so constantly visited. Such old 
letters show us the extent of 
our improvements, but although 
much has been done, more re- 
mains todo. There are wretched 
buildings throughout London, 
in the neighbourhood of our best 
and most fashionable streets, 
and in the vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament, that equal in dirt 
and filth anything which can be 
found in the most distant coun- 
ties of England. 

To return to a more plea- 
sant subject: an example is 
given of a double cottage, in the picturesque 
olden style. This may be supposed to stand 
on an ornamented farm or small estate where 
the grounds are carefully kept, and so con- 
stantly attended to that the presence of the 
labourer on the land is both necessary and con- 
venient. The structure forms the habitation 
of two families. The living-room, a, entered 
from a porch, is 14 feet by 10 feet; the scullery, 
b, is 8 feet by 8 feet; ¢ is the larder, 
dthe yard, with the usual conveniences. 
A cottage staircase in the interior leads 
to three sleeping-rooms, the largest of 
which is 11 feet square, with a fireplace. 
The lower story of the building is of 
brick and stone, the latter laid in ran- 
dom courses. The upper, of fir-framing, is 
filled with brick-nogging, and plastered. 

The French method of decorating 
gable and barge-boards is now comin 
into use in England; it is totally dif- 
ferent from ours. It consists of sepa- 
rate pieces of carved woodwork, cut by 
machinery out of lime-tree plank, cach 
piece about 6 inches in width, and 
1 foot 6 inches in depth; the piece is 
nailed or screwed on separately, and 
taken round the building where the 
roof projects, attached to the facia be- 
hind the guttering. The effect is very 
good, but certainly not equal to that of 
our ancient style. It has been used for 
the flat roofs over the covered plat- 
forms of many of our railway stations, 
and for these it is very suitable. An- 
other innovation introduced from France, 
which deserves notice, as it is a t 
improvement on our own method, is the 
decorated cast-iron panels for external 
entrance doors, in buildings where 
o_o. ates of the doors are filled 
mith g or the se ivi 
light to the hall. ay plied 


ay we method is to place the iron outside, and 
: orm the glass into a casement to open and 
a ethene in warm weather fresh air can 

rays 6 et ° . ° ° - . a 
ede into the building, the door remain 


A larger and more important building, 


forming a Village Sunday-school as well as a | 


that the lower part remains for 
and in it a collection of 








. eh An iron cunntzentel cnating | . 
is placed within, for the sake of security. The | the other for girls—under the guidance of the | 


of clay, covered with rushes | double cottage, is our next example. This 
| Structure was designed 
minent position in a village, in one of the mid- 
ue 
buildings, and its character and outline are in- 
hange of weather, a vapour is exhaled | tended to be bold and striking. The sides of | Thi 
the building had the plain gables of the district, 

but the greatest care and amount of enrichment 
were bestowed upon the chimney-stack. The 


land counties, made up entirely of pict 


i 


N 
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DOUBLE COTTAGE AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


whole of the chimneys were grouped in the 
centre of the front, their general proportion, 
detail, and moulding, being carefully copied 
from a fine old example in the neighbourhood. 
The shield-of-arms of the proprietor is placed 
in a panel beneath them. The plan shows the 


disposition of the rooms—one cottage has three 
on the ground floor, the other two. 
rooms were each 17 feet by 12 feet 6 inches. 


$262925 9 








GARDEN BEAT. 


These formed the Sunday-schools—one for boys, | 
clergyman of the parish, who could pass from 
one room to the other under the protection of | 
which was made ornamental 


the portico, : 
render it of importance. A scullery an | 
bake-house are on each side of the living: | 


rooms. The staircases lead to the upper rooms, | 
of which one cottage had three, the other two. 


to occupy a pro- 





The living- | 


The materials used are light bricks, with red- 
brick dressings round the up er windows, flint 
Gre Taereicece ant pediment rou th 

oan as are plain 8 of trees, 
with slight wood balus ing above and below. 
8 plan foradouble cottage was a very favourite 
one of the late Sir John Soane. He built one 
at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, for the Earl of 
| Hardwicke in the year 1794 ; the walls were of 
clay, 3 feet and 1 foot 6 inches 
in thickness, without any or- 
namental exterior. The roof 
was covered with thatch, a very 
common method with archi- 
tects at that time, of ‘cover- 
ing such structures; but now 
known to be objectionable from 
the serious evil of the nume- 
rous insects generated in the 
decaying thatch, which render 
the dwelling at times almost 
untenantable. 

The selection of a site for a 
garden-seat is as important as 
the selection of a site for a cot- 
tage. Garden-seats are either 
placed in sequestered situa- 
tions, opposite to the end of a 
walk, often shaded by trees and 
protected from the glare of the 
mid-day sun, or sleet where 
they command an extensive and 
fine view. The public are fami- 
liar with the rustic enclosed 
seats of Kensington Gardens. 
The old alcoves of Westminster 
=| Bridge form excellent rustic 
4 seats in Victoria Park, but no 
new ones have lately been 
erected, and some of our parks 
are deficient in them altogether. 

The design for the garden- 
seat here given was made for 
|the beautiful grounds of Castle Coombe, in 
| Wiltshire. The garden was at the side of the 
| mansion, and rose from the valley in terraces, 
very quickly, one above the other. This struc- 
ture was meant to crown the summit. The 
| village of Castle Coombe is in the distance, 
the small turret at the top of the church-tower 
is seen in the view. ‘The design is in the Eliza- 
| bethan style of architecture, and was intended 
to be executed in brick and stucco. The 
seat commands a general view of the 
house and valley in which the mansion 
stands ; and from the balustrade by the 
side an extensive view of the country 
beyond is obtained. 

A selection of the best examples from 
the works of the various architects who, 
for the last hundred years have published 
so many books on the subject, together 
| with examples erected that have been 
| unpublished, would form an interesting 
and valuable collection. Designs for 
the simple cottage, those which had ob- 
tained premiums might be selected ; one 
or two designs from each book for gar- 
den-seats and structures to ornament 
9 gardens, such as the pebble alcove, the 
b dairy house, the cold bath, the rustic 
bridge, the hermitage with its secluded 
chapel. The latter, however, went out 
with the “hermit” at Vauxhall, but they 
were favourite subjects on which the 
best talents of the designer was bestowed, 
and in such works a collection of most 
excellent examples might be found. 

On the conclusion of these papers, it 
may be remarked that our first example, 
the Lodge at Queen's Gate, designed 
by the writer, and constructed under the 
approval of his Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort, has, in consequence of 
the necessary reconstruction of the road 
in front of the Prince’s Monument, been taken 
down, and is being rebuilt on the left of the 
Queen’s Gate, in a more convenient position ; 
and another lodge, its exact fac-simile, is being 

ut up at the Prince's Gate, so that one lod 
‘orms the entrance, the other the exit, from the 
road in front of what will be the grandest monu- 
ment in England. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


} 


| of £30, ten sums of £20, and twenty | bankment, if onl 


sums of £10—to the head masters of the 
schools of Art in the United Kngdom, in 


Tue Nationa, GALLERY has had be- | which the general amount of work, con- 


queathed to it, by the late Mr. Fraser, of | sidered with reference to the number of 
ancaster Gate, Hyde Park, the following | students under instruction, should be found | will not lose sight of the h 


pictures and | by modern artists :— | after the examinations to be most satis- 


‘Sea-side View,’ 
‘ Portrait’ 


5s. W. Cooke, R.A.; 


Madame Henriette Browne; 


| 


factory, and having had the results of the 
recent examinations laid before them, have 


‘Cow and two Sheep,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A.; | awarded the above prizes as follows :— 
two pictures by D. Roberts, R.A.; by W. | Charles D. Hodder, Edinburgh, £50; J. 


Hunt, ‘A Young Water-Carrier,’ ‘A Pea- 
sant Girl,’,‘ Apples, Apricots, and Peaches,’ 
and ‘Black and White Grapes ;’ ‘A Farm 
House,’ Birket Foster. The last five are 
water-colour drawings. 

Tue British Museum.—The additions 
which have recently been made to the Art- 
department of the Museum are very im- 
portant. Of the Slade Collection some 
details shall be given, with the assistance 
of the catalogue, in an early number ; as 
also a description of the Etruscan vases 
presented by Mr. Addington, of which the 
most valuable was purchased at Rogers’s 
sale for £170 5s. 

Tue Hvunpreptn Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, 1868, has not been so 
productive of revenue as that of 1867, 
although, we believe, it has exceeded that 
of any other _— preceding the last. The 
result is attributed mainly to the excessive 
heat of the weather, which has acted, we 
presume, disadyantageously upon all the 
other Art-institutions. The exhibition 
was closed, as usual, with an evening re- 
ception, at which assembled yery many 
celebrities. 

ScreNceE AND ART EXAMINATIONS.—The 
results of the recent examinations by the 
Science and Art department of the draw- 
ings executed in the year 1867-8 are as 
follows:—As respects schools for the 
children of the labouring poor, 788 schools 
were examined, being an increase of 200 
on the number examined in 1867; 87,300 
exercises worked by 58,000 children were 
examined, being an increase in the year of 
17,300 exercises, and 15,106 children. As 
respects schools of Art and night classes, 
the number examined in 1868 was 204, 
being 38 more than in 1867; 8,500 students 
worked 16,700 exercises, an increase dur- 
ing the year of 1,700 students and 4,200 
worked papers; 152 of these schools and 
classes sent up for examination 51,000 
drawings, executed by 8,000 students in 
the ordinary course of the year’s study, 
an increase of 24 schools, 19,000 works, 
and 1,500 students. In 1867, out of 44 
candidates examined for the third grade, 
or Art teacher's certficate, 15 were suc- 
cessful. In February, 1868, 62 candidates 
were examined, and 25 succeeded in passing 
the required examinations. Finally, the 
results show a total increase in 12 months 
of 240 schools examined, 18,306 candidates, 
and 40,500 works and exercises. In 1867 
the number of persons receiving instruction 
in drawing from teachers holding drawing 
certificates granted by the Science and Art 
department was,—in public and other 


schools, 79411: in provincial schools of | 


Art, 14,659; in metropolitan district schools 
of Art including those in connexion with 
the National Art Training School), 2,702. 
Students in training for masters and Na- 
tional scholars at South Kensington, 44; 
schoolmasters and pupil teachers, 1,651: 
u night classes for instruction in drawing, 
: od; 10 private schools, grammar schools, 
eo eo of Council on Education 


January ' 
ge offered prizes—viz., one 
sum of 200, three sums of 440, five sums 


1S68, 


wa . * - mM 
1,529; total, 105,529.— The Lords of 


by a minute dated the 3rd of 





| 
| 








S. Rawle, Nottingham, £40; J. P. Bacon, 
Stoke-on-Trent, £40; Edwin Lyne, Dub- 


lin, £40; D. W. Raimbach, Birmingham, | 


£30; Edward R. Taylor, Lincoln, £30; W. 


G. Muckley, Manchester, £30; ©. M. | 
Clarke, West London, £30; Louisa Gann, | 


Bloomsbury, £30; W. L. Casey, St. Mar- 
tin’s, £20; 
burgh, £20; Joseph Kennedy, Kidder- 
minster, £20; John Sparkes, Lambeth, 
£20; Robert Greenlees, Glasgow, £20; 
John Anderson, Coventry, £20; Herbert 
Gilbert, Lancaster, £20; Walter Smith, 
Leeds, £20; George Ryles, Warminster, 
£20; S. F. Mills, Spitalfields, £20 ; 
James Ford, Macclesfield, £10; J. S. 
Goepel, Frome, £10; John N. Smith, 
Bristol, £10; F. M. Black, Kilmarnock, 
£10; W. H. Sounes, Sheffield, £10; 
Samuel Elton, Darlington, £10; James 
Carter, Hanley, £10; F. F. Hosford, 


_Lianelly, £10; William Stewart, Paisley, 


£10; Alexander Macdonald, Oxford, £10 ; 
W. H. Stopford, Halifax, £10; W. C. 
Way, Newecastle-on-Tyne, £10; John 
Parker, St. Thomas Charter House, £10; 
W. J. Baker, Southampton, £10; J. B. 
Birkmyer, Exeter, £10; Robert Cochrane, 
Norwich, £10; Edwin Chandler, Hull, 
£10; W. T. Griffiths, Ipswich, £10; 
John Finnie, Liverpool (south district), 
£10; R. C. Puckett, Bath, £10. 

FRENCH COPYRIGHT IN. ART-MANUFAC- 
TURE.—Two of the most eminent bronze 
manufacturers of Paris, M. Barbedienne 
and M. Graux-Marly, have been before 
the legal tribunal of the city on the follow- 
ing question. It appeared on the trial, 
that M. Toussaint, a distinguished French 


| sculptor, having executed a group of figures 
entitled ‘The Two Indians,’ sold the copy- 


} 





i 


| 
| 








right of it to M. Graux-Marly, the defend- 
ant in the suit. Subsequently the sculptor, 
desirous of seeing his work among M. 
Barbedienne’s famous collection of bronze 
figures, gave him permission to make a 
reduction of the group for that purpose. 
This was done, and a cast, half the size of 
the original, was sent to the late Interna- 
tional Exhibition, where it was impounded 
by M. Graux-Marly. Upon this M. Bar- 
bedienne brings an action against him, 
claiming £1,000 for the injury sustained 
by the seizure. 
though the plaintiff had clearly interfered 
with the defendant’s right of proprietor- 


ship, yet that the seizure was illegal, and | 


M. Graux-Marly was condemned to pay 
M. Barbedienne the sum of £400. 

STATUES FOR THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT.—The 
being regarded as an excellent site for 


statues and drinking-fountains and similar | 


architectural ornamentations, it is intended 
to remove several statues now inappro- 


priately placed, and locate them along the | 
esplanade. | 


range of the grand river 
Noble’s statue of Sir James Outram is to 
be placed, we hear, on the embankment, 
near the Houses of Parliament. 
probably be followed by a statue of Sir 
James Brooke. But surely places will be 
found for some of our artists and men of 
science and letters. The Builder suggests 
that trees should be planted along the Em- 


Susan A. Ashworth, Edin- | 


Tho court ruled that, | 


new Thames Embankment | 


It will | 


y for the purpose afford 
| ing a screen for pedestrians dri ; 


| summer-time, to say nothing o 
| mental character r he woul: poh 3 
fine esplanade. We trust the authorities 
; int when the 
proper season for plantin swan ° ° 
ill soon bo here Se 
STATUE of the late Lord ; 
| be erected on a site hee ae 
| Holland, on the south side of Holland 
| Park, adjoining the Kensington Road. The 
_cost will be defrayed from the surplus, 
about £2,600, of the fund subscribed for 
the memorial of his lordship in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

WILKIE’s Picture of ‘ The Toilette of the 
Bride,’ which was sold some few months 

since, on the dispersion of the Artharber 
Gallery, Vienna, for £690, and since then 
by Messrs. Christie and Co., was bought in, 
at the price of £300, for its owner, M. 
Lepke, of Berlin, a picture-dealer, who has 
it now in his possession. 

LIVERPOOL ARtT-SocreTres.—We learn 
with great satisfaction that the Liverpool 
Town Council have sanctioned plans for a 
new local Gallery of Art, to cost not less 
than £10,000. We have long and fre- 
quently advocated such a measure, and 
rejoice to know that it is now in progress. 
The great city of British commerce, which 
contains also many judicious and liberal 
patrons of Art, has public buildings of the 
very best order of Art, devoted to nearly 
all purposes excepting the one. That re- 
proach its citizens are about to remove; 
the natural and necessary consequences 
cannot be otherwise than good. 

«AT Rurutry, in North Wales, there is 
now an exhibition of pictures and other 
| works of Art, lent by several collectors in 
'the neighbourhood. It is a good and in- 
| structive gathering, and we trust will amply 
‘recompense the benevolent gentlemen by 
| whom it is instituted. Reference was made 
| to it in our last number. 
| THe Late Lorp Brovenam.—dJust be- 
| fore Parliament broke up a short conversa- 
| tion took place in the House of Commons, 
| with reference to some public memorial of 
this distinguished statesman and lawyer. 
Mr. Disraeli then stated that Government 
was desirous of —- honour to the 
-memory both of Lord Brougham and 
| Professor Faraday, and was considering 
the best means of carrying out these 
‘objects: the delay, he remarked, was 0c- 
casioned by the lamentable decay in this 
‘country ‘of the sculptor’s art. Assuming 
the truth of the observation—which we by 
no means do, though we are prep 
| admit that our public statues are, as a rule, 
‘anything but creditable to us—it 1s still 
some consolation to know that our French 
neighbours appear to be in no better plight 
than ourselves, for, as reported in our 
Continental news, on another page, the 
models sent in to the Paris Academy of 
| Arts for a statue of Ingres, the 
guished painter, were so inferior that the 
Council refused to adjudge the first Phe 
| We shall, ere long, give attention to 
subject of street sculptures more ie 
and those also that ‘‘ decorate” our puble 
buildings.—The Court of Common — 
has voted the sum of —_ for a aa 
Lord Brougham, to be piace - 
Guildhall : wo will hope it will not +" 
credit the liberality of the Corporation 
London. Mr. 
| West Lonpon Scnoor oF ART.—** 
| Beresford-Hope, M.P., presented the ore 
| to the successful students of — of 
| tion on the 18th of July, in the thea 
| the Geological Museum, Jermyn 
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and in the presence of a large number of 
visitors. he success of this School, 
though the youngest of the ten metro- 
politan schools, has surpassed them all in 
the number of pupils attending the classes, 
which now has reached nearly 5V0. Among 
them during the past sessional year were | 
67 draughtsmen and designers, 45 decora- | 
tors, &c., 41 wood, stone, and ivory carvers, | 
9 modellers, 27 glass painters, 11 papier- | 
maché workers, 18 goldsmiths, &c., 23 | 
engravers and die-sinkers, 16 metal workers, 
21 cabinetmakers, 31 upholsterers, 9 musical 
instrument makers, 43 carpenters and 
joiners, 14 machinists, 4 masons, 18 sales- 
men and clerks, and 23 teachers. After 
the distribution of the prizes had taken 
lace, the meeting was addressed by Mr. 
askin, Mr. Digby Wyatt, and Mr. Peter 
Graham. The School is under the able 
management of Mr. Macdonald Clarke. 

PorTFOLIO Stanps.— Convenient and 
comprehensive stands for properly showing 
drawings and engrayings are numerous 
enough: every now and then, however, 
there comes before us some improvement. 
One has been recently produced, by Mr. 
Bunyard, an ingenious bookbinder of 104, 
High Holborn, that greatly surpasses in 
all requisite advantages any we have yet 
seen. It is difficult to describe it: it opens 
easily, and leaves various ‘‘ spaces ;” com- 
bining simplicity with strength, and is 
so constructed that the drawing may be 
placed either above or below the sight, as 
well as even with it. Open, it is broad and 
wide; and closed, it becomes a graceful piece 
of furniture; moreover, its price is singularly 
small, considering the obvious cost of its pro- 
duction. The stands are of several sizes, and 
of various woods and leather. Mr. Bun- 
yard has established high repute as a binder 
of large books for drawings, engravings, 
plans, and so forth. There are many who 
require aids of the kind who may thank us 
for this introduction to a skilful and meri- 
torious working tradesman. 

THe CrystaL Patace.—An additional 
means of giving interest and instruction to 
the visitors has been recently adopted in 
the North Transept, chiefly by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Banfield, whose court of 
ceramic produce has long been one of the 
attractions of the Crystal Palace. This 
novelty is the assemblage of examples of 
ceramic art of an exceedingly good order, 
some of which were candidates for fame 
at the Paris Exhibition, or are reproduc- 
tions of those to which medals were awarded. 
Chief among them are, of course, those of 
Minton ; but there is also a large assem- 
blage of paintings on porcelain by two 
accomplished Englishmen —Mr. George 
Eyre, of Staffordshire, and Mr. Bott, of 
Worcester. Glass also, of a very beautiful 
order, has been added by Messrs. Pellatt | 
and Mr. J ames Green. This may be—and 
We suppose is—a tradesman’s show; but 
it 18 an agreeable move in the right direc- 


tion, that of rendering the Crystal Palace 
a teacher of Art. | 








| 
j 


" 
Tue Bust or SrorHarD.—This work by | 


~ W eekes, and one of the finest of his 
productions, has been placed in the hall of | 
the National Gallery as a pendant to that | 
of Mulready. There is in the features a 
somewhat that reminds us of Lord Eldon. 
® shaggy eyebrows, the dense pendent 
ocks on each side of the head, together 
With other characteristics, give to the 
= an ideal cast, which not only removes 
: ® head out of the category of portraiture, 
ut takes it back to the best Olympiads of 
- Athenian school. The forward bend of 
' ~ head sorts well with the age at which 
thard is here represented ; but in order 


| are above the comprehension of the masses, 
which they cannot therefore value, and 





ee 


to give due effect to this inclination, the 
bust should be seen on a pedestal at least 
two feet higher. Mulready is represented 
as, perhaps, fifteen years younger than at 
his decease, but this has enabled the sculp- 
tor to present a set of features endowed 
with an extraordinary earnestness of inquiry 
which describes well the character of the 


| man, for Mulready was a student until the 


last days of his long life. 

LACE IN DEVONSHIRE.—The Albert Me- 
morial Institute at Exeter is receiving 
many rare and valuable acquisitions, of an 
instructive as well as interesting order. 
We find in one of the local papers the record 
of a large and liberal gift presented by 
Mrs. Treadwin, who has established a high 
reputation throughout Europe as a maker 
of British lace. It consists of old Deyon- 
shire laces from about the seventeenth 
century, containing examples of the various 
changes as to pattern and workmanship 
which have taken place in the manufac- 
ture. 
point, Greek lace, Point D’Alencon, Flan- 
ders, Binche, Guipure, Mechlin, &c. There 
are some choice specimens of modern 


Honiton manufacture made for her Majesty | 
the Queen and members of the Royal | 


Family. The collection includes old caps, 
collars, and lappets, and forms a most inte- 
resting and complete illustration of the lace 
manufacture. It is a most important addi- 
tion and a good commencement of the col- 
lection illustrative of the local industry of 
Devonshire, and will be of immense value 
to students of the School of Art in the 
venerable city. 

DesiGNns FOR STAINED GLass WINDOWS. 
—A young artist, Mr. J. R. Thomson, has 
shown us several designs for stained glass 
windows, which have pleased us much in 
appropriateness of subject, arrangement of 
colour, and delicacy of drawing. Mr. 
Thomson has evidently great taste and 


skill in works of this kind, and his talents | 


would undoubtedly be found useful to any 
engaged in the production of stained glass, 
especially for ecclesiastical purposes. 

An EXHIBITION oF Works OF ART, an- 
tiquity, and manufacture, will take place 
at Botton in September, the object being 
to pay off a debt for the building of a 
Mechanics’ Institution in that busy, active, 
and important town. We earnestly hope 
it will be successful, and we see no reason 
why it should not be. Certain it is that 
such exhibitions cannot fail to be very 
useful, and the more of them we have in 
our provincial towns the better. There is 
an immense amount of Art-wealth in the 
locality, and everywhere there exists a 
desire to aid a plan that honours the con- 
tributor and benefits the receiver. Great 

ood cannot fail to arise from this—the 

st mode of educating the people. The 
list of ‘‘ patrons” of this scheme at Bolton 
contains the names of several gentlemen 
whose contributions, taken alone, would 
make an exhibition. We hope the com- 
mittee will bear in mind that a collection 
of the kind they contemplate may be too 
good, as well as not good enough; and 
that it will be more wise to exhibit objects 
that all can understand and appreciate, 
than such as, not to speak irreverently, 


which, consequently, for them can have no 
instructive issues. ; " 
STaINnED ey ay ie discussion fe 
lately appeared in the public papers respect- 
ing he ainbous in Fairford Church, attri- 
buted now by some disputants to Albert 
Durer. The subject will probably have 


Also, antique laces known as Venice | 
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THE Pictures BY THE Oty MAsrTers IN THE 
Nationa Ga.iery, photographed by 
Sienor L. Carpgsi. With Letterpress De- 
scriptions, Historical, Biographical, and 
Critical, by Ratrn Nicnotson Wornum, 
Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. 
Part I. Published by Vintuz & Co., 
London, 

Puorooraruy applied to paintings 
both advantage and disadvantage over the art 
of the engraver: the former is a complete 
reproduction of the subject, with all its faults 
and merits; the disadvantage is the frequent 
impossibility of delineating by means of the 
camera all that the picture has really to show. 
Now, though these assertions appear to contra- 
dict each other, they do not actually: for 
example, take the background of a photograph 
from a painting, and although the whole of the 
artist’s composition may be there, it is often so 
indistinctly rendered as to be almost unin- 
telligible: this most commonly occurs in paint- 
ings where the colours have faded through 
time, or the use of bad pigments or deteriorating 
varnishes. And even in works fresh from the 
artists’ easels, there are colours which photo- 
graph so imperfectly as to weaken, when it does 
not destroy altogether, much of what has been 
put on the canvas. Looking, then, on both 
sides of the question, the result will generally 
be found that the advantage and disadvantage 
balance each other. 

| ‘The project of photographing a considerable 

number of the finest pictures in the National 
Gallery will be received with satisfaction by 
that portion of the community—and it is not a 
small one—who know how to value these works 
| at their proper estimate. ‘The task could not 
have been entrusted to abler hands than those 
of Signor Caldesi, whose reputation among us 
| as an experienced and skilful photographer is 
| widely known. ‘The difficulties he had to 
| encounter, arising from the causes to which 
| reference has been made, have been for the 
| most part ably surmounted in the twelve photo- 
graphs now before us, which form the first part 
of the publication. ‘The pictures here re-pro- 
duced are Raffaelle’s ‘St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria,’ that lovely figure to whose expressive 
face no engraver could do full justice ; the first 
and third compartments of Fra Angelico’s 

‘Christ and the Angels,’ somewhat dark in the 

photographs, yet perfectly clear and_intelli- 

gible; Correggio’s well-known ‘ Ecce Homo; ; 

Orcagna’s ‘Angels Adoring the Trinity,’ a 

group of exquisite faces; ‘The Tailor,’ by 

Moroni ; ‘ Portrait of Gerard Dow,’ by himself; 

which tells in the photograph like one of Rem- 

brandt’s etchings for colour and effect; Fra 

Angelico’s ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ somewhat 

obscure; also Bello Melloni’s ‘Journey to 

Emmaus,’ a singular composition, but remark- 

able for truth of sentiment and its powerful ex- 

pression ; Aretino Spinello’s triptych, ‘ St. John 
the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, and 
| St. James,’ also rather obscure, especially the 
| first-named figure; Guercino’s ‘ Dead Christ, 
soft and beautiful in tone; and Gaddi’s altar- 

iece in several compartments, representing 

‘The Baptism of Christ.’ : : 

These twelve photographs constitute in them- 
selves a choice series of works of the Old 
Masters. What principle has dictated the 
selection of so many very early pictures to form 
the first part of the publication, or what it is 
intended to introduce in future parts, we know 
not; but if pictures of later date, and of other 
schools than the Italian are to be included— 
there is only one such picture among these 
twelve—it would be desirable to give them & 
larger share hereafter, to ensure variety, and to 
offer stronger appeals to popular taste in a work 
that aims at popularity. Sacred Art, as repre- 
sented by Fra Angelico, Orcagna, Spinello, and 
even by Raffaele, is understood an loved only 
by few; the many are rarely interested but in 
such subjects as come home to their intelligence 
and ideas. We throw out this hint by way of 











our attention next month. 


tion, not to find fault with what is now 
before us, which we cannot too highly value. 
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Mr. Wornum has long been an ardent student 
of ancient Art, and is an authority when he 
writes about the subject. The remarks he 
introduces do not refer to the soe as 
arranged in the publication ; but he has adopted 
the plan of historical classification of the 
masters; one which possesses the advantage of 
combining the characteristics and chronology 
of Schools; and thus we have in this first part, 
short biographies of some of the early Floren- 
tine painters. As a guide to the history of 
painting the plan is undoubtedly good, but the 
yublic generally would, we think, have been 
Detter satisfied to read the descriptions contem- 
poraneously with the examination of the artists’ 
works. 


CLovps: THEIR Forms anp ComMBINATIONS. 
By Exian Warton, F.G.S. Published 
by Lonomans & Co., London. 


Mr. Ruskin, in his first volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” has treated the subject of clouds so 
comprehensively, both from a scientific and an 
artistic point of view, as to leave other writers 
but little to say. And yet there is no reason 
why they should not express the result of their 
own observations and ideas on these wonderful 
and glorious aspects of nature. Perhaps there 
is no country in the world where the artist has 
such favourable opportunities of studying 
clouds in all their infinite varicty and beauty 
as in England— 
“ Rich queen of mists and vapours "— 

and without doubt it is in no small degree owing 
to the advantages the climate thus offers that 
our landscape-painters are indebted for the pre- 
eminence their works have over those of conti- 
nental artists in diversity of treatment, bril- 
liancy and freshness of colour. We have 
everything here to invite these qualities, and 
the painter who fails to impart them to his can- 
vases, either neglects his opportunities, or is in- 
capable of availing himself of them. “ It may 
be supposed by some,” says the author of the 
work before us, “that clouds in England are 
different in character from those formed in the 
Tropics and elsewhere; but this is not the case. 
I have seen in England skies as rich and lovely 
in form and combination as any that can be 
seen abroad, with exactly the same class of elouds 
in more or less stages of development. No 
constant observer of nature can fail to find that 
which he seeks for.” Mr. Walton might, we 
imagine, have gone further than this: he might 
have said, without fear of contradiction, that 
nowhere else could he meet with greater variety 
of cloudland or with grander and more magni- 
ficent effects than are sumetimes observable in 
our own country. 

Mr. Walton's volume contains a large number 


of photographic pictures of clouds. Knowing | 


him to be a skilful photographer, we assumed, 
before glancing at the text, that he had pro- 


no pencil, dexterous and accurate as may be 
the hand which wields it, can copy nature, and 


especially such ever-shifting scenery as clouds, | 


with the unerring truth of photography ; and 
there is no reason why the camera should not 
have been employed instead of the pencil. 


Mr. Ruskin has noted the difficulty with which | 


the painter has to contend in work of this 


kind :—* It is totally impossible,” he says, “to | udents of 
study the forms of clouds from nature with care | Picrvresaue “ Birs” rrom Ory Eprysurcu. | photography ; and to professors and studen’s« 


and accuracy, as a change in the subject takes 
place between every touch of the following 
pencil, and parts of an outline sketched at dif- 
ferent instants cannot harmonise, nature never 
ha ing intended them to come together.” 
he most valuable portion of Mr. Walton's 
book to the Art-student will be found in the 
text, of which the illustrations, evidently not 
intended as examples to be copied, form the 
groundwork. If he has seen Mr. Ruskin’s 
remarks on the same subject, he makes no 
allusion to them, ( 
a rfi ct inde pendence of 
Concise, and yet 
but oftentimes ex] 
drawn forth 


Of any previous author. 
sufficiently ample, scientific, 
ressed in poetical language, 
nvoluntarily as it almost seems by 


| 
the charm of his subject, his observations ought | picturesque quality, examples 
to have the result he intends they should have, | domestic eschitectess now being of the 
that of assisting students who desire to repre- | away north and south of the Tweed, erected 
sent those forms of clouds we so often see, to a our forefathers. All who have visited by 
better knowledge of that which is beautiful in burgh will easily recognise such “hits” 
Nature and perfect in Art. |‘ High School Wynd, Cowgate:’ ‘Head ot 
Nearly the whole of the drawings were made | West Bow ;’ ‘ Advocate’s Close, Hi Street.’ 
in the East; the majority of them while on an ‘ Allan Ramsay’s Shop, High Street;” «John 
excursion up the Nile. | Knox’s House, in the Ne erbow;’ ‘ 
gate Tolbooth - * White Horse Close ’ ‘The 
| Towers of James V. at Holyrood:’ ‘The 
Caricature History or THE GeEorGES; or, Doorway of Holyrood Chapel? ‘Cardi j 
Annals of the House of Hanover, compiled Beaton’s House.’ ‘These and other “mi 
from the Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pic- old houses,” as a writer has said, “built 
tures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures ago, and standing like architectural 
of the Times. By Tuomas Wnricut. dropped by the former diluvium of 
With nearly Four Hundred Illustrations whose refluent wave has left them as its 
on Steel and Wood. Published by J.C. monument,” are pleasant pictures to look 
Horren, London. with the eye of an artist. This Edinburgh of 
It is now more than twenty years since this the past grows less and less year by year, and 
book first appeared, and then with the title of will soon live only in such pases as those before 
“ England under the House of Hanover,” and us. “ Improvements,” either effected or con- 
a more amusing work of its kind never issued templated, have removed, and will remove, all 
from the press. It is, in fact, a history of the its venerable landmarks. 
period referred to, as exemplified in the works | Mr. Henderson’s text serves as an excellent 
of the great caricature-artists of the time— guide to the several localities illustrated: he 
Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Sayers, gives a succinct and well-digested account of 
and others. The stories of these pictures Mr. their histories; interspersing his narrative 
Wright has worked out with all his historical with anecdotes and incidents associated with 
knowledge, and his well-known acquaintance the various notable occupiers of the edifices 
with subjects of this nature. brought before the reader. The author pro- 
During the last century political antagonism fesses to be no more than “a gatherer of 
was carried on with a virulence andina manner Other men’s stuff,” but he has made a service- 
neither of which would be tolerated at the pre- ble use of the materials with which preceding 
sent day, though we are bad enough in these writers have supplied him. 
respects. The battle of og J “— waged — 
as much by the artist as the pamphleteerr , 
and the ahi ie Mar pn seemed i —a ag 5 By ey 
was then but little known. Mr. Wright traly a. y Lonomans & Co, 
says :—“ This was the period during whic London. 
political caricatures flourished in England— It is not uncommon for men engaged in trade 
when they were not mere pictures to amuse and to cultivate acquaintance with the Muses. The 











| prominent points of history in his treatment of | first poem is a story, the scene of which io id 
duced these pictures from nature with the | 


camera. Such, however, is not the case: they | 
are taken from drawings made by himself. | 
Mest persons will think this is a mistake ; for | 


| Rarely, if ever, have we seen a book, illustrated | photographic art-news, moreover, 


and evidently writes with | 


excite a laugh, but when they were made ex- change from one pursuit to the other is a relax- 
tensively subservient to the political warfare | ation and a relief: but it is more than that 
that wasgoingon.”” Butforanyone unacquainted | There can be no source of pleasure more pure, no 
with the history of the time—not alone in the | occupation that more effectually estab and 
broad facts presumed to be known by all edu- extends enjoyments of home, or more thoroughly 
cated persons, but also in all the details con- strengthens the ties of social and domestic 
nected with them—for such an one to examine happiness. The author of these poems is the 
a volume of sketches by Rowlandson or Gillray Director of the “ French Court” at the Crystal 
would be comparatively like turning over the | Palace. In his business he has supplied ample 
leaves of a book written in a language he does evidence that he is a man of taste, for his collec- 
not understand. Now Mr. Wright acts the tion includes a very large variety of — 
interpreter, and from every available source at and graceful articles, chosen from sev 

his command, as set forth in his title-page, tells the best marts of Europe. We do not, there- 
the stories of Whig and Tory, Jacobite and | fore, go out of our way when we greet him 
Brunswicker, and all else except religious dis- with a cordial feeling when he appears among 
putation, which is very wisely set aside, that the men of letters. From this volume we 
agitated society of every class throughout the | might select passages that would do no —- 
last century. e field of operations is exten- to any English author living or dead; w 

sive, and would, therefore, if analysed minutely, compositions are distinguis ed bya high tone 
have expanded his work to twice its present of morality, and inculcate sentiments that = 
size. ‘To avoid this he has taken only the more | dence soundness both of mind and heart. 


the subject. And it is right to state that, inas- in Britain in a far-away time, among Vikings, 

much as this class of literature as well as Angles, Norsemen, and monks, evil io 

artistic work, was, as we have intimated, too| The minor poems are simple, often 0 while 

often defiled with coarseness and even indelicacy, | dignity and grace, and smooth and easy 

he has done all it was possible to do under the occasionally vigorous in style. 

a gy ome bs rid his book of the evil. . 

t is intended, we believe, to follow the : ; c 

volume with another, bringing down the history | T## IntustRraTEp Puorocaarase: ~ 

of English caricature to our own day—that of and Art JOURNAL. 

Cruikshank, Leech, Doyle, and Tenniel. There | Paternoster Row. , in existence 

are ample materials for such a work. This monthly publication has been in © it is 
a short time only. As its name implies, * 
devoted solely to matters conm 


A Series of Photographs by AncHIBALD | the art, the general information contained in 
Burys; with Descriptive and Historical the work will be found useful. The ae 
Notes by Tuomas Henperson. Published | are varied, and evidently written by — 
by Epmonston anp Dovexas, Edinburgh; | have both a practical and theoretical é 
Simpkiy, Marswart & Co., London. | ledge of the subjects under — ; 

by the art of the photographer, so thoroughly | The title of the work leads to the 

| well done as this : 0 the whole sicvanes, that the illustrations introduced are me _ 
| fifteen in number, there is not one absolutely | tographs. This is not the — rs ving, 
| imperfect specimen. These rich “bits” of the | are wood-cuts, and very —— of various 
| old Scottish city, so dear to the artist and | too, from photographic pe otype pre 
antiquarian, come out of the camera with re- | kinds; others are done by the grape Art, 
markable vividness, clearness, and beauty ; cess, also ae pe: eae any more 
though the prints are of small dimensions, | little can be said in favour 0 


almost miniature pictures, in fact. The sub- | than of the others. 
} 


OCT 3" selected, both as to yma 
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This day, Part III., price 21s. 


PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


SIGNOR L. CALDESI; 


WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
AND CRITICAL, 


BY 


RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 








‘ 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES, in point of careful selection of the specimens of the Old Masters which it » 
contains, holds the highest rank among the public collections of Europe, whilst numerically its Art-treasures entitle it to 
be classed with the most celebrated of those which have been formed upon a like principle. 

Up to the present time there has been no attempt to give a complete series of representations of these grand Works of Art, 
in a style worthy of the pictures themselves, or on a scale which could prove satisfactory to the Art-student, the refined taste of 
the virtuoso, or to the public ype ys now that a true love of Art has taken so firm a footing amongst the educated classes. 
Such a want has long been felt and acknowledged; but to have attempted to meet it by the production of finished line 
engravings, either on copper or steel, from the costly price at which such a work could only be issued, would have entailed 
certain loss upon its projectors. 

Fortunately, the Art of Photography, and the improvements in printing connected with that Art, which have recently been 
achieved, enable the Publishers to promise to the Public such a work as shall meet all the requirements of the age, both as to 
excellence and cheapness. The Photographs have all been taken from the Pictures themselves by Signor Caldesi, a sufficient 
guarantee of their artistic excellence sat accuracy, in every instance on a scale which allows full and ample scope to do justice to 
the merits and beauties of the Original, as far as the capabilities of Photography admit. 

The letterpress descriptions will be furnished by Mr. Wornum, the Keeper of the Gallery, who will adopt an historical 
lassification of the Masters, a treatment which will combine the characteristics and chronology of Schools, with the incidents of 
individual biography, thus forming a guide to the history of painting, as represented by the Nationa] Collection, and furnishing 

uple means of intellectual enjoyment to persons of refined taste. o 

Eacu Parr will contain Twetve Photographs, accompanied by descriptive letterpress, historical, biographical, and critical. 

he Price will be £1 1s. each Part. | 

The Work will consist of Tairry Monraty Parts, printed on royal 4to. paper, and, when completed, will form three 
handsome volumes, illustrated with 360 Plates. 


PART I. CONTAINS PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FOLLOWING PAINTINGS :— 


arist and the Angels (Compartments I. & IIL.) . Fra Grov. ANGELICO. Tagliapanni, the Tailor .. hy iy .. Moront. 
eee Homo. . 7 .. Correeero. Angels adoring the Trinity .. se ja .. ORCAGNA, 
ortrait of Himself .. e ee as .. G-rarp Dow. The Adoration of the Magi. . Se - pe Do. 
phe Baptism of Christ .. s es .. Gappr. St. Catherine of Alexandria S +. «+ RapHakL, 
phe Dead Christ, with Angels Weeping .. .. GuERcrno. St. John the Baptist; St. John the Evangelist ; 
Hhe Journey to Emmaus .. is ss .. Atto Berio MELLONI. St. James... .. + .» oe «¢ SPINELLO, 
And Descriptive and Critical Notices of Margaritone of Arezzo, Cimabue (Giovanni Gualtieri), Duccio di Buoninsegna, Segna di Buonaventura, and Giotto. 








PART II. CONTAINS— 


ges of Cosmo de Medici .  v. 4. ANGELO Bronzivo. | Angels adoring the Trinity . . 

Pt. John the Evan, yelist lifted up into Heaven, &c. Jacopo p1 Casentixo. | The Ascension ‘yo. voces * 3 ‘to 
owstion of the Virgin .. Ss os .. Scoot or Grorro, Coronation of the Virgin, &c. ‘a vs ‘4 ~ 

ne Head of a Girl - es od .. J, B. Grevze. The Three Marys at e Sepulchre re “ 

pronation of the Virgin ‘i i .. Guo. Madonna, Infant Christ, and St.John .. .. Rapwaet, 

+ that, a Re Moroni. Madonna and Infant Christ  .. -. -—---_- SASSOFERRATO, 


With Descriptive and Critical Notices of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, and Oreagna. 


. ORCAGNA, 





PART III. CONTAINS— 


~ sa ation of the Magi .. fj - .. Fra ANGELIco. The Resurrection see tee oO 
. ‘ona I bl A with Angels ado . so ABUE. The T: . ity sd ee of “* ** * 
“ine, Ault including St. Ambrose, St. Cathe- 1 Te Hea ent 
lations Saints includ: ce... * mah’, 2 ADDIE we ety fen ee agl o Lzon pa Vunct. 
atious Saints, including St, Gre St. Phili Christ dispu th the Doctors .. os T ARDO 
“ Apostles, one with Hands } ’ =_—<_ F allie ettone tad ild surrounded by Angels and Saints. 

nt of the Holy Spirit .» «« OrcaGna, 


VIRTUE & CO., CITY ROAD, ann IVY LANE, LONDON; 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12, DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


. ORcAGNA, 
Do. 






























































BABY LINEN Ps £16 1 


BABIES’ CLOAKS, 


1 Genes. : sa Sree) 
A 


a 
ua aes wl 


Poet TR AIPAC 


BABIES BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS, 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 
* Shirts, 2s.;. Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS, £25 10 £200, 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 10s. 6d. ; 


Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


RIDING «=f ss SRD 
HABITS ia HATS, 


RIB'D ‘CLOTH, 


ee - F | 
ne BLUE, ip & Som VEILS. 


74 Gis. y sia Bus 10s. 6d. 


LADIES RIDING. TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 
Linsey Habits for little Girls, 24 Guineas. 


EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR WHICH THE HOUSE HAS BEE © 


CELEBRATED oats TORREY YEARS. 


W. G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER STREET, 


Abe es 








CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 





